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EBEN HOLDEN 





By IRVING BACHELLER 





250 THOUSAND 


HE most popular American novel. w 

William Dean Howells says: ‘¢ A kind of 

life not in literature before. It is ‘as pure 
as water and as good as bread.’.”’ 





1z2mo, gold design on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


IrvinG BACHELLER 


The POTTER 
and the CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON 
ILLusrrateD BY CHARLOTTE HARDING 


HE strongest and most forceful of recent 
novels, The motive is love versus loyalty. 
The characters are unique, the plot is puz- 


zling, and the action is remarkably vivid. Sd 
12mo, gold design on green cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 








Maup Howarp PEtTerson- 


A CAROLINA 
CAVALIER ® 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
IttustrateD By C, D, WILLIAMS 


A STIRRING historical novel of the Carolinas 








in the American Revolution, full of fire, 
plot, and action. ‘Tories and patriots, war 
and adventure, love and valor crowd its pages, 
and hold the reader’s attention from first to last. 


: 12mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Grorce Cary EGGLeston 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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RMSTRONG & SON’S 
A.C. A NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, 3 THOUSAND OF 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Grorczs ApamM SMITH, 
D. D., author of Isaiah, 2 vols., and The Twelve Prophets, 
2vols., in “‘The Expositor’s Bible,” and The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land. One volume, crown 
octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, in The British Weekly, writes :—** A 
FRESH. BRILLIANT Christian book on a vital subject, = of 01 
nality and cuqpeesrenes. and alive and challengin: end 

end. e of the best contributions to Christian Nig em 
that has we, . published for = years, a book full of truth, ten- 
derness, reverence and wisdom. 

The Outlook ;—*‘ No ap a or shesboatonl student sateeeeees 
in modern criticism can afford to leave this book unread. 
acute and suggestive omens = S of the effects of the ae 


critical movement upon Old Testament in its dual character as 
history and as the record of a divine revelation.” 


THE HIGHEST LIFE 


A Story or SHORTCOMINGS AND A GoAL, INCLUDING A FRIEND- 
Ly ANALYSIS OF THE Keswick MovEMENT, by E. H. JoHn- 
son, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Crozer 
Theological Seminary. One volume, crown octavo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

How the schemes to * elevate spiritual life’ fail under the 
test of experience ; how the moral and social interest of our 
times and the new ‘appreciation of the historical Jesus point 
to life outside ourselves as the highest, and how to reach this 
life, are the theme of this timely and valuable book. 





Sold by all Booksellers or sent postpaid by the Publishers, 


A GC. Armstrong & Son, 3 & 5 W. 18th St., W. Y. 
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9000-Harlem 


are the call numbers of the 
Contract offices of the 


New York Telephone Company 
Calls for these numbers from any [an- 
hattan Station are FREE. 
Information service 
mati Satna 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
111 West 38th Street, 

15 Dey Street. 215 West 125th Street. 
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toth Thousand 


Lords “ North 


A. ©. LAUT 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
ALL BOOKSTORES 


‘“‘Better than GILBERT PARKER or RALPH 
CONNOR.”’ —Toronto Star. 





* A, C. LAUT is another MARY JOHNSTON. 
LORDS OF THE NORTH equals TO HAVE AND 
TO HOLD, RICHARD CARVEL, or ALICE OF 
OLD VINCENNES.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


‘*A better book than JANICE MEREDITH or 
RICHARD CARVEL.’’—Christian Nation. 


** Better than ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.’’ 
—Toronto Globe. 








J F. TAYLOR & CO. New York 











ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO 
SHOW YOU THESE BOOKS 


A Tender Love Story by Maurice Thompson 


Y: At Love’s Extremes. { Py the putiar of of 
** Alice of Old Vincennes.”) Beau ly bound 
museca, $1.50. 


ng romance of the South, full at vinta individ- 
uality and tod wi tet, all the grace am 


no f oon ut is 
a simple, tender lo love apt ho no probl 


DEATH AND AFTER W ARDS. By pre EpwIn 


ARNOLD, author of ‘The L strong 
eens > favor of ae ype wae all the 


4 tie lece. Bound in white and 
gold. hotoarerare Son 


HANDY BOOKS TO HAVE 


ERE LIES: Beinga Collection of Ancient and Mod 

= ern, Humoro a8 ond Queer eer, ineerineee from Tomb- 

stones. Com mp ed and edited by W.H. Hows. Bound in 
silk cloth, unique cover design Frontispiece. 75 cts. 


FOUR HUNDRED 1c Book of Jest er. tn Fisheut 
vulgaris Witty — a Boo! Eccentric 
Rhymes, ah om nd edited by 

JOHN R. bb Fn Bound fn cloth, with  trontisplece, 


% cts. 
PROVERBS, ETC. 


HAND-BOOK OF fROvVERBS for Rooters, 
oe Writers, and Speakers. Selected from t! 
best so and — including a list of author 
ties quoted. Cloth, 75 cts, 


HASTY P oe POEMS. A Ostiegion of Im- 
pulsive and Impromptu Verses con nine Mg te in 
verse, ms oo panes ye Wills, velope 
Pouey, etc. A remarkable an¢ unique collection. 
Qoae ed and edited by RopNEY BLAKE. Cloth, 7 cts, 
n 











New Amsterdam Book Company 
. 156 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 





Gildersleeve’s. Syntax of Classical 
Greek, Part I. $1 50 
Earle’s Oedipus Tyrannus of Soph- 


Gleason’s The Story of Cyrus 
Maloney’s St. Basil on Greek Liter- 
ature 
Miller’s Ovid—Selected Works 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid: - 
- Harper & Burgess’s Elements of 
Latin 100 
Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin 75 
Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 1 00 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in 
English 
Kimball’s The English Sentence 
Voltaire’s Works—Selected Letters 
(Syms) 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s. 
Therese (Fontaine) 


75 
75 


75 
Madame 
50 





Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French $0 50 

Garner’s Spanish Grammar 1 25 

Rowland & Ames’s Elements of 
Physics 

Hoadley’s Brief Course in General 
Physics 4 20 

Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 1 00 

Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Re- 
vised ) 

Macy & Norris’s General Physi- 
ology 

Milne’s Academic Algebra 

Andrcews’s New Manual of the 
Constitution (Morris) 

Johnson’s History of English and 
American Literature 

Halleck’s History of English Liter- 
ature 

Brooke’s English Literature (John- 
son) 

McNeil & Lynch’s Sdaislhe iey Les- 
sons in English Literature 


t 00 


t 00 


t 00 


TEXTS IN ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY 


Apgars’ Birds of the United States $2 00 
Trees of the Northern United 
States 
Apgars’ New Plant Analysis 
Burnet’s School Zoology 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Prac- 
tical Botany %6 
1 25 


angers Animal Life 
Coulter’s Rocky Mountain Botany 1 62 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children 65 
Dodge's Elementary Practical 

I 


Guys w Plants Grow, with a 
Popular Flora 


J 00 
55 
75 


80 





Lessons in Botany (Revised) $0 94 
School and Field Book of Botany. 
Lessons and Flora 


Manual of Botany. Flora only. 
(Revised) 
Holders’ Elementary Zoology 
Needham’s Elementary Studies in 
Zoology 
Orton’s Comparative Zoology 
Steele’s Popular Zoology 
Wood’s New American Botanist 
and Florist 


I 80 


i 62 
I 20 


90 
1 80 
I 20 


1 75 





Correspondence invited. Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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Abraham Lincoln: 
His Book. 


A fac-simile reproduction of the only book 
Lincoln ever had a hand in making. The 


accompanying autograph reproduction is a 
reduced fac-simile of one of the pages, 











Leather. 16mo. $1.00 net 





By IDA M. TARBELL. 


The Life of Lincoln 


In two volumes. 
100 Illustrations, Cloth, 


Napoleon : 
With a Sketch of Josephine. 
A new, revised and enlarged edition. 


Richly Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.50 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 
WHAT TO DO—WHAT TO SAY—WHAT TO WRITE—WHAT TO WEAR 


OMPILED BY EMILY HOLT. A Book of Manners for every day use. Not 
he only is every perplexing point of etiquette brought up and answered, buta dozen 
or more valuable departments hitherto ignored are introduced and developed. 


Illustrated. 


12mo. $2.00 





Four Books of Gimely Interest 


The Philippines: 
The War and the People 
Being a record of Personal Observations 
and Experiences by 
ALBERT G. ROBINSON. 


Cloth, large 12mo. $2.00 


The Awakening of the East 
By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
With an introduction by Henry Norman. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


“The best book on China, Siberia and Japan,” 
says the New York Hvening Post. 








An American Engineer in China 
By WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


““We doubt if any other book on China will be 
quite so to the practical American 


in‘e 
mind as this *—Book Lover's Library. 


The Great Boer War 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


An account of the war in South Africa up to and 
—— the annexation of the Boer Repu by 

















(McClure, Phillips & Co., New York \ 
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NEW AND INTERESTING Books 





ea 


AA New Book by Edith Wharton 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


Since the appearance of ‘‘ The Greater Inclination,’’ a new story by Mrs. Wharton 
has been an event among readers of discriminating taste. ‘‘ The Touchstone,’’ which 
followed ‘‘ The Greater Inclination,” was equally remarkable for the power of the single 
situation it portrayed. ‘:Crucial Instances ” surpasses in range and variety Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s former work, each story depicting a crisis of extraordinary intensity in the life of 
one or more of the characters, I2mo, $1.50 





Introducing the Army and Navy Woman 


THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE 


By FREDERICK PALMER. [Illustrated by Christy 

‘¢ Fiction of the most charming kind,” says the Chicago 77mes-Herald of these vivid 
stories of real army and navy and native life in the Philippines under the American flag. 
Mr, Palmer has discovered the army and navy woman, and you willlike her. 12mo, $1.50 
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A Story of Old New York 


GOD’S PUPPETS _ sy IMocEN cLark 


A vivid picture of life and character in New York City in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century The atmosphere and local color of the place and period are admirably re- 
produced, and form an effective background for the human drama which grows ont of the 
relations of the characters. 12mo, $1.50 





A Charming Autobiography 


MRS. GILBERT’S STAGE REMINISCENCES 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN 
With many portraits and other illustrations from rare sources. 
The recollections of her busy life and the leaders of the stage with whom she has been 
brought into contact are among the most entertaining of their kind. amo, $1.50 nef 





cA New Book by Canon Gore 


THE BODY OF CHRIST 


An Enquiry into the Institution and Doctrine of Holy Communion. By CHARLES 


GORE, M.A, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 12mo, $1.75 


In this important book Canon Gore discusses the nature of the Sacrament and the nature of the Chris'ian 
body with the breadth and logic which is characteristic of his writings. While holdi :g the hi, hest traditio+s of 
the church, he is by no means rigid in his views. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY'S NEW NOVELS 








Richard Le Gallienne’s New Romance 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 


THE KING, Or, The Life Romantic 
12mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.50. (Second Edition.) 


Worthy of all commendation, as dainty and delicate as the 
wing <3 a moth, and altogether delightiul.—Chicago Times- 
Heral 


FOR EARLY 


TRUTH DEXTER 


By SIDNEY McCALL, 12mo, Decorated Cloth. 
$1.50. (Zhird Edition.) 


A fresh, strong, delightful story. . . . In seriousness of 
, in variety of scenery, in contrasts of character, and in 

e general quality of its wor p, it is one of the few 
pec ra wi novels published in Boston in recent years.— 





Boston Journal, 


PUBLICATION. 





SIR CHRISTOPHER _ A Romance of a Maryland Manor in 1644. By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN, 


author of ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred,” ‘‘ White Aprons,”’ etc. 


BALLANTYNE. A Novel. 


THE MASTER KNOT OF HUMAN FATE. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Illustrated, 
$1.50. 
By ELLIs MEREDITH. 


I2mo, 


$1.50. 


I2mo. 


16mo, 


$1.25. 


A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. With some Account of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and 


his Colony on the Detroit. 


Normandy Inns,’ ‘‘ Falaise,” etc. 12mo. 


ERSKINE. 12 mo. 


$1.50. 


By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


THE AMERICAN HUSBAND IN PARIS. 


$1 00. 


WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS A Story of the Seventies. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 
By ANNA BowmMAN Dopp, author of ‘‘ Three 


I2mo, 


By PAYNE, 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, - BOSTON, MASS. 
254 WASHINGTON STREET. 








THE BEST OF THE LEADING BOOKS OF THE DAY IS 


UNCLE 


TERRY 


THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND NOVEL 
By CHARLES CLARK MUNN. Richly bound. Finely illustrated. $1.50. 
“I take some comfort livin’ an’ try to pass it along. "UNCLE TERRY. 


“ Before you have gone through the first chapter of * Uncle Te 


you are firmly convinced that you ar: going to like it 


and when you discover that it conceals a most interesting secret nothing Thert of a fire alarm woul | induce you to put it aside. % 


— The Rochester Herald, 


“ It is a very readable, pure, fresh and wholesome story.”’°— 7oledo Blade. 





A Dainty Easter Gift 
FOR HIS SAKE 


Thoughts for Easter Day and Every Day 
Edited by ANNA E. MACK, editor of “ Be- 
cause I Love You” and “ Heaven’s Distant 
Lamps.” Cloth. Gilt top, Emblematic cover. 
$1,00. 
This beautiful little book will be widely sought. 


Every Boy ts Waiting for 
Under MacArthur in Luzon, 


or Last Battle in the Philippines 
Being the Sixth and Concluding Volume of the 
Famous “Old Glory” Series. By ED- 
WARD STRATEMEYER. Cloth. Iilus- 
trated Medallion cover. $1.25. 


A book which has long been anxiously inquired for, and 
which equals expectation 





OF HISTORICAL VALUE 


FANEUIL HALL and FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, member of the New England Historic Genealogical Society- 


Crown. Finely illustrated. $1.50. 


Mr. Brown has gathered materials never before available, and has used them in a most enter- 


taining and able manner. 








For Sale by All Beotacltied: or Sent Prepaid on receipt of Price by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON ‘ 
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L. C PAGE & COMPANY 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





THE HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF 


John Heneage Jesse 


IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES, AS FOLLOWS: 


Memoirs of the Court of England During the Reign of the 
Stuarts, Including the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell . 6 vols. 


Memoirs of the Court of England During the Reigns of William 
and Mary, Queen Anne, and the First and Second Georges 4 vols. 


Memoirs of the Pretenders and Their Adherents : . 3 vols. 
" Historical and Literary Memorials of the City of London . . 2 vols. 








HE original editions of these fascinating Historical Memoirs 

are rare and out of print. The only edition existing is a 

high-priced one, published by subscription, so that we are 
confident in offering this new and handsome edition to the trade § 
that we have a set of books of value and importance. We are } 
especially encouraged in this belief, owing to the success of our 3 

previous editions for the trade of the works of CATHERINE 

CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON and the COURT MEMOIR 


SERIES. 
In appearance, the JESSE MEMOIRS will very much re-— 


semble the COURT MEMOIR SERIES. The illustrations, how- | 
ever, will be even more numerous and attractive, there being not 
less than eight etchings or photogravures i in each volume. 

The striking cover design is by Amy M. Sacker. 





Sold separately, or in complete sets, in cloth, or in complete sets only 
in three-quarters morocco. 


Per vol., cloth, Son ik ce oe Ce ee a hee ee 
Per set, 15 vols., cloth, oe Ce ee a ct ik A Be 
Per set, 15 vols., three-quarters morocco, . . - 75.00 . 
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A stirring Revolutionary tale of - | 


love and adventure. CYRUS TOWNSEND Illustrated. 


When Blades are Out |  arapy oe. 
and Love’s Aficld 


By the author of “ Alice of Old . | 9 
Vincennes.” MAURICE | Frontispiece. 


Swectheart Manette THOMPSON 12mo. $1.25 


Anecdotes of famous people by a MRS. E. D. Illustrated. 
woman who knew them GILLESPIE Octavo. $2.50 


A Book of Remembrance 
Full page plates. 


By «a master of driving. FAIRMAN Cloth. $6.00 met. 


A Manual of Coaching ROGERS Three-quarter levant, 


$10.00, net, 






































Nature studies by a nature lover. 


Abbott's Bird Library ABO ws Po eee. $300 af 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 
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Two Important Contributions to Theolocical Literature 


The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha 
and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ 





A critical inquiry into the alleged relations of Buddhism with primitive Christian- 
ity. By Cuaries Francis AIKEN, S.T.D., Instructor in Apologetics in the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 8vo, 396 pages, cloth, 
net $1.50. 

“The book is one of the most valuable additions to the Buddhist literature. . . . It casts 


fresh light not only on many Buddhist doctrines, but even on some doctrines of Christianity.”— 
The Expository Times. 


THE PASSION 


Historical Essay by R. P. M. J. Ollivier, O. P. 
8v0, cloth, 447 pages, net $1.50. 





MARLIER AND VOMPANT: Ltd., 


173 TREMONT STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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English Men of Letters Series 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


A Series of Brilliant Biographies of the Greatest Writers in the English Language 


THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT YOU FOR $1.00 ~ 


Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2.00 a month for nine 
months, Cost to you per volume, about 50 cents. 





The “English Men of Letters” Series includes the life 
of nearly every great writer in the English language THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 
from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by the great- . Edmund Burke. 
est living English historian. In a catalogue of best | Edmund - oa: 
books for a library, selected by the American Library | Francis Bacon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Association and shown at the World’s Fair, ALL the | 3 i i 
volumes of this series were included. Here are some Seamus aylor Coleridge, 
points about the books: Robert Southey ey 
1. There are 37 volumes in the set; average number | J Swift. Walter Savage Landor. 
of pages, 224, ye sd * Poy aes Bh Odaean”” 
They are all substantially bound in cloth. i 
They are printed on good paper from good plates. 
The size of cover is 514 x71¢ inches. rence S . . 
The books will occupy 3 feet waa on your shelves. pldcaith. Chesies taken 
They constitute an entire library in themseives. ‘These biographies are the work of such men as James 
A. Symonds, Gold- 


The books are themselves the work of some of the ude, Austin Dodson, J. 
greatest English writers and scholars. icin Smith, Anthony Troliope, and Thomas 


We will send you the enti umes, charges prepaid 
OUR OFFER wgre ena not ike te boeks Gaaa aay elec ye iaend’ thom back a receipt 


expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you Ye a th for ni 
In order to keep you in touch with us du se us $2.00 every month ete vem 


will as a subscriber to *S MA : : K ‘ 
(itonthty nly Edition) for one year, without any BARBERS MAG mann vs RAINE, alte 8 WEEKLY, oF HARPER'S BA maak 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq,, New York City 
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[ DICKENS—THACKERAY—SCOTT 222% 


BACH NOVEL is complete in one volume, and the size is only 44% x 6% inches 

and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. Think of it—there are from 556 
to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the type is as large and 
as easily read as that you are mow reading. The thinness 
of these volumes is all due to the India Paper, which 
is the thinnest printing paper in the world. The enormous 
sale these wonderful little books of the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


are havihg is not alone due to their convenience when 
traveling, but because they make a library set which any 
one would be proud to own. 


Old Size. New Size. Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth extra, gilt top, $1.00: 
Type Same Size. Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Boards, gilt edges, ata 50. 


DICKENS’ NOVELS.—complete in seventeen volumes. Already Published.—‘‘ The Pickwick Pa 
** Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,”* “ Oliver Twist ’’ and ‘‘ Sketches by Boz,” ** Old Cortener Shop, ae Martin 
Chuzzlewit, vue Dombey and Son,” ** David Copperfield,” “ American Notes,” etc , and “ Bleak House,’ 7o de /fol- 
lowed by Hard Times,” etc., “ Little Dorrit,’’ *‘ Christmas Stories,” etc., “ Great’ Expectations,” etc , ** Our Mutual 
Friend,” ‘* A Tale of Two Cities,"’ etc., and ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” etc. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS anata | in sonotpere volumes. Already Published.—*‘ Waverley,” “Guy Man- 
nering,” ‘‘ The Antiquary,”’ and “ Rob Roy.” The remaining twenty-one volumes will be published at the rate of two 
a mon 


THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Now Ready and complete in fourteen volumes.—* Vanity Fair,” “ Penden- 
nis,” “The Newcomes,”’ ** Henry Esmond,” ** The Paris Sketch Book, etc.,”” ‘‘The Book of Snobs, etc. 2" * Bur- 
lesques, etc.,” “*Men’s Wives, etc.,” “ The Seaton, ” « The Adventures of Philip,” ‘‘ Catherine, etc ,” “ Barry 
Lyndon, etc.,” ‘* Essays, Reviews, etc. .”” ** Contributions to Punch, etc.’ 





' 














Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. [Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


a Department t. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, °*New- vor. °*” 





at 














NEW Blue Shirt and Khaki BOOKS 








By Captain JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD, War Correspondent 


a aokene ee LATES F I = ra Pinar sy Blue 
from photographs t en by T BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS INTEREST. weirs . Cube — se Se 
in exem; lification of of the text. The Religious Use of Imagination men in Khaki in South Africa. 

M5 pp. $1.50. By Ex14s H. Jonson, Professor in Crozer Theological To he publixhed in April. 











, Chester, Pa. 233 pp. $1.00. 
A and py eed ussion of that ever-present 
factor in life—th a 5 “* Infinitely beyond all our other 
wand in calleting porte ppstecice! romances.”"—W. D. 
of ‘the points im fe by the author. aera 


bette: ba vaay 

apects.“—ar ooktyn Bogie. Ten New England Leaders Th Duk f 

T il f se By De, Fees ae Hartford Eh neo 7 = eC e 0 
he eart 0 e blogr phical sketches are o William Bradfor ‘ort on, 


Ancient Wood | Wartain's.chruz: torn artshs.verns Stockbridge 


hich they lived, but of of a wide range 0: By 
EDWARD BELLAMY, 








period 
; By gational life and thought. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Preachers and Preaching Author of 


A realistic romance of the | poste see eee eae oe ity School, Septem- “ Looking Backward.” 
alliance of between a : 

meer maiden and the wild An Outline of asd egg Theology A masterly romance of 

its who —_ her spell, and By Davip Fosrse Eerzs, D-D.. Professor of New Tes- Shays’ Rebellion in 1796. 

of the eventual human lover | tament Inte: rotation, Coveate niversity, Hamilton, N. | Thrilling, dramatic, superb in 


who claims her. Y. Cloth, 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Manual of Christian Theology ae, Re 
AtvaH Hovey, D.D., LL.D., Professur of Apologetics It has the same peculiar 
“4 lencles of 8 Peony o' 
ay General Introductions in the Newton Theological In Te foont tyle s enjo igs 


imp 
B] kward,’ ”* 
ie cooling § yo i stitution. Cloth, 499 
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BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 
First Studies of of Plant | ife 


(Ready in April) 
By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, Professor of Botany in Cornell 


University. 
Jn Sip nee Sock & Mr. Atkinson is 
—— ty in we ve combination of eciio 
i acili cone ‘or you! 
aye ting these studies has been to interest 
the child an pullin the ifn e and werk of plan 
Tis etasien wi plants havetto tell forms the 
through the book. The plants 
* which the pupil is enco to 
method lends itself in a py 


to the child's power of interpretation 
it sees. 


Moths and Butterflies 
(Nearly Ready ) 
By MARY C. DICKERSON. 


ve the most popular book of its 
ice. Bea Eo noob 


nted the really 
larship with a 


Ways of Wood Folk 


By WILLIAM J. LONG. Fascinating descriptions of animals 
and birds as seen at play in their homes. With seven 
full-page illustrations by Charles Copeland and William 
Hamilton Gibson, and numerous smaller pictures and 
illustrative initials and headpieces. For introduction, 
50 cents. 


Wilderness Ways 
By WILLIAM J. LONG, author of ‘* Ways of Wood Folk.” 
Illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents. 
Another excellent nature book that is quite up to the high 


standard of ‘‘The Ways of Wood Folk.” The author lets 


the reader this time into the hidden life of the Wilderness, 
not from hearsay, but from years of personal contact with 
wild things of every description, 


Bird World. A Bird Book for Children 


By J. H. STICKNEY, assisted by RALPH HOFFMANN. With 
color pictures, and illustrations by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son. For introduction, 60 cents. 

Bird World tells. of the habits, the homes, the so and 
the of the familiar 8 of North America; tells 
how the erent families may be 


Mn ene and by 

ited wi birds, insures 

kind treatment and fri Not Arg lent valuable fea- 
fine ongr the book are the colored Plates from nature and the 


= tm ip m. ae by Ernest Seton-Thompson, 


Mothier Nature’s Children 
By ALLEN WALTON GOULD. Fully illustrated. For in- 
troduction, 60 cents. 
This book aims to help th: to 
than the form of Nature. "’ teeaee the love and care ro 


mutual dependence of li por beings 
down to the planta. While it Bayne ood frame- 
wo! 


0 facts are stated and no oe used sa: 
sod eclontifie authority. rove 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers} 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN. & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
JOURNALIST 


By WiLu1amM J. STILLMAN. 
traits. 








With two por- 
2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

A notable addition to the attractive volumes of 
biography and reminiscence which have lately 
appeared, It is one of the richest and fullest, for 
Mr. Stillman is one of the most picturesque char- 
acters of our*time. A large and distinguished 
group of friends figure in these volumes,—Bryant, 
Lowell, Emerson, Norton, Judge Hoar, Agassiz, 
Ruskin, Turner, the Rossettis; and Italians and: 
Greeks of great distinction. Mr. Stillman writes 
of his experiences while U. S. Consul at Rome and 
Crete, and while correspondent of the London 
Times. He writes with perfect frankness and 
much literary charm. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA: 


By Burron Ecsert STEVENSON, _ Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A strong historical romance of the time of Brad- 
dock’s ill-fated expedition to Fort Duquesne. The 
hero is a soldier under Washington, and has a 
long experience of perils and hardships. A love 
story is threaded throughout the narrative, which 
describes admirably the times, Washington, me a 
finely attractive hero and heroine. 


DOG-WATCHES AT SEA 


By Stanton H. Kine. Illustrated. © 
$1.50. 

This book has an interest like that of Dana’s 
world famous “Two Years Before the Mast.” It 
is a plain tale of twelve years in the merchant 
and naval marine, simple in style and presenting 
the realistic side of sea life. The writer sailed in 
many ships and visited many ports. 


12mo; 


4 
dp 4 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 8ENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


tz East 17th Street, New. York 
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e 
™ New Century Standard Letter- Writer. 
276 PAGES.—By ALFRED B. CHAMBERS, PH. D.—ILLUSTR. 
MODERN. COMPLETE. ACCURATE. ATTRACTIVE. 
Sp:cial Business Department with 115 Model Letters, 
Family Correspondence. Sensible and Refined Love-Letters. 
Social Notes for every circumstance. 
How to address the President, Members of the Cabinet r1d other High Officia’s. 
Correct forms in Visiting Cards, Invitations, etc. Rules of Etiquette. 
Legal Blanks, Leading Synonyms, etc., etc. _ 


“* Will save the uninitiated from grave blunders.”—Chicago Chronicle. 
“* A thorough treatise on a most important 1bject.”"—Loutsvilie Courier-Journal. 


The 378 Model Letters are MARVELS OF STYLE AND PRECISION. 
Cloth, Artistic Cover in Colors, 7§¢c. Boards, Cloth Back, Colored Front, 50C. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, - 263-65 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NOVEL QUARTET 


by Wm. H. 


ht 1901 


x8in. 


’ 


Lee. Size 





Fac-simile of Cover. Co 











ETIDORHPA 


By JoHN UR LLoyp, author of “ Stringtown 
on the Pike.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
“Etidorhpa” was written by the author for 
his own amusement and first issued as a pri- 
vately printed book three or four years ago. It 
is now for the first time published in a popular 
form, and the author has taken the opportunity 
to revise the book from beginning to end. 


SOULS OF PASSAGE 


By AMELIA E. Barr, author of “ The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


OBSERVATIONS OF HENRY 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of “Idle 
houghts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrations in color, $1.25. 

Mr. Jerome portrays in his inimitable way 
some of the most noticeable characters seen 
by a London waiter in his journey through life. 
The ‘waiter has narrated his observations to the 
author in very crude form, and the author has 
told them in his own words for the delectation 
of his readers, which will add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. ! 


PRO PATRIA 


By Max PEMBERTON, author of “The Garden 
of Swords,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

“Pro Patria” is one of Mr. Pemberton’s 
best stories and has been widely discussed 
while running in serial form. It tells the story 
of an English Captain of Hussars, his love 
affairs and his adventures in France and Eng 
land. The book has a strong plot and a well- 
conceived love story. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York 


Mrs. Barr has chosen the Scotland of nearly 
a century ago as the setting for her latest ro-: 
mance, and her work bears witness of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the leading character- 
istics of the time, place, and people about which 
she writes. The story is told with the simplicity 
and naivete, combined with clearness of insight, 
that distinguish Mrs. Barr’s work and that have 
won for it a popularity showing no signs of dim- 
Inution. 











DICTIONARY 
NEW EDITION. 25,000 SenZerss:. |e 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 


Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 
New Plates Throughout. 5000 Illustrations. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 


Better than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen ? eli 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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EVERYBODY 


is talking about 


“EVERYBODY’S” 


HERE’S been enough to talk about by those who have seen this 
popular magazine jumping forward in quality and circulation 
since reorganization last December. 

People who know all about magazines tell us we’re making 
EVERYBODY'S too good. That's our way of 

doing things. Expert magazine talent is” 
making ‘‘ Everybody’s’’ for us; and 
now comes a tremendous jump 7” Size, 

as well as quality— 


- matter havwe 
wif been added for the April 


, Ae 
oy * 


making 128 pages, without counting those devoted to 
advertisements. 
The hterary quality is high—yet it’s easy to read 
and there’s nothing to skip. 
The illustrations are of a high character, 
There are a score of splendid features such as these : 


Why New York Needs Purifying. | The African Elephant at Home. 
By BISHOP POTTER and By EWART SCOTT GRO- 
Rev. WALTER LAID- GAN, the only man that ever 
LAW. crossed Africa from the Cape 

Concerning Bad Men. By OWEN to Cairo. 

WISTAR. The Charm of English Gardens, 

The Wolf Hunt. By CHARLES with reproductions of remark- 
MAJOR, author of ‘* When able photographs, By 

Knighthood was in Flower.” NELTJE BLANCHAN, 


= . author of ‘‘ Bird Neighbors,” 
Eveareoe x sO LATION Other features are, ‘* A Pauper Romance,” “ Transatlantic 
: 1 that pub- Telephoning,” ‘‘ A Monster Tunnel Under the Sea,” ** Photog- 
ten-cent monthiies. at addition of raphy as a Fine Art,” ‘‘The Making of a Country Home,” 

made. thus « an Faster Card,” ‘‘ Joscelyn Cheshire,” etc, 





April Number Ready. =n all News-Stands 
g, even in this 
tish Gardens * $1 a Year 


ugh mers of Pa ; 
her “The African Ele- 
Rot eT tot fy a of lovers of 


10 cents a copy 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 

















Xiv 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By ROBT, WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


Book 1, 


Prolegomena 


» Book 2, 


Babylonia from 4500 | 
B. C. to Assyrian domi-. | 


nation. 


Book 3. 


Assyria to the fall of 


Nineveh. 


Book 4. 


Chaldean Empire to | 


fall of Babylon. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, | 


writes: 


‘Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript with | 


the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for the 
sight of it. The history you give of the deciphermento: 
the inscriptions ‘is a veritable romance and for the first 
time is given completely. It ought to be widely read. 

** Your history of Babylonia has been brought up to the 
nresent level of knowledge and tells us all that can be 
known at present on the subject. I know of nothing, at al! 
events in English, which at all approaches it in comnlete- 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

“ Yours very truly, A. H. SAYCE.” 
Two Vols. Cloth. $5. 


Octavo. 882 pages. 


EATON & MAINS, 150 Bites a 


“The volume is a storehouse from which students of the Bible 
| and especially of the Evidences of Christianity, will draw inspira 
| tion and arguments, and which. will be read.and. re-read by all 
| {intelligent Christians with rare interest and delight.”— Observer. 
| ; 
| 


‘The Divine Origin of 
Christianity 


INDICATED BY ITS 


HISTORICAL EFFECTS 


BY 


RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D. 


674 Octavo Pages 
$2.00 ‘net 
Formerly published at $3.50 


New edition reduced in price and emtellished with 
a fine portrait of Dr. Storrs. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press _caeaco 


“A noble volume by the prince of Américan preachers. All 
that may be expected from the chaste, ornate, widely read and 
highly cultured author will be found in his treatment of cach of 
the grand themes of the ten lectures in this book.”— : 

Homiletic Monthiy 








| 
| 
, 


Spring Books ! 


THE YOUNG CONSUL 


By Witi1am DryspALe. 352 pages. IIlus- 
trated by Chas. Copeland. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. This volume takes up in story form 
the workings of the State Department of our 
national government. 


WITH PORTER IN THE 
ESSEX 


By James Orts. 344 pages. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. By W. F. Stecher. 
The author has followed closely that famous 

cruise of Admiral Porter, and framed it into 

a most interesting and instructive story. 


LAURIE VANE 


And Other Stories. By Motty Ex.uiotr 
SEAWELL. 152 pages. Inustrated by Chas. 
Copeland. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This little volume is made up of some of the 
brightest little stories from Miss Seawell’s pen. 


W. A. Wilde Company 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 








! 
} 





SRENTANO’S MONTHLY BULLETIN 
FOR ALL 


BOOK LOVERS. 
Compact—Useful—Adequate. 10c. per year, postpat, 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq, New York 


UOMPLETE IN BOOK FORM. 
OPPER’S FAMOUS CARTOONS © 


WILLIE % PAPA 


HIS 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 


‘We wish to direct attention to an article on these cartoons, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. ’ 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, 11 E. 16th St., N.Y: 


\ 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ST. LOUIS 





A review of progress in the chief departments 
of human activity,, 8yo, $2.00. 

Ans the 37, contributors are: SIMON NEw- 
comB, ARTHUR T. HADLEY, JOHN B. MOORE, 
EDMUND GOSSE, LESLIE STEPHEN, ANDREW 
LANG, ANDREW CARNEGIE, RUSSELL’ STURGIS, 
KENYON Cox, 


MODERN EUROPE 
(The Historical Development of) 


From the Congress ot Vienna to the present 

time, By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Associate Pro- 

fessor of History in Bryn Mawr College. Popular 

Edition, 2 vols. in one, with maps. 8vo, $2.75 net. 
A much needed edition of a famous work. 


SPANISH SETTLEMENTS 


Within the Present Limits of the United States, 
1513-1561. By WOODBURY LOWERY. With maps. 


The sto. me _ the lust for gold and the purest piety 
sent and friars into the wilderness has been 
left almost untold be aot ish. Mr. Lowery’s book adequate- 
ly covers this period 








(Louis IX of France). The most Christian King. 
By FREDERICK Perry, M.A. “Heroes of the 
Nations” Series No. 31. Fully illustrated, large 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. alf leather, $1.75. 

St. Louis engi yt a er among ev ” ere ” not because 
of the of his futile cr of his great 


gre 
4 provemitons ce. Cynic Voltaire pends “St. Louis was in 
all respects a model for men.’ j 


WILLIAM PITT 


Earl of Chatham (1708-1778); or, ame. Growth 
and Division of the British Empire. By WAL- 
FORD DAVIS GREEN, M.P. “ Heroes” Series No. 
32. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Half leather, $1.75. 


This is vs 4 far the best of the two or three biographies of 
the **Great Commoner” which have been published. 


THE HALL OF FAME 


By Henry M: MACCRACKEN, Chairman of the 
NY. University Senate. 8vo, illustrated, net $1.75. 


The official record of the ote and constitution of the 
American Pantheon, with short biographies of the twenty- 














nine greatest Americans whose names are thus celebrated. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 


S, New York and London 

















Che Hymnal 


OVER TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES HAVE BEEN PRINTED. 
About TWELVE HUNDRED Churches are now using THE HYMNAL. 





Hymns and Tunes: 700 pp. octavo. 


Hymns only: 2 editions, 12mo and 18mo. 





For the regular Sabbath Services there is no 





ON OS OS St ha i ill 


sentiment in its favor is: practically unanimous. 
Pres. Church of New York City, says :— 


‘* Since examining the new Hymnal I am pleased to say that I consider it ahead 
Attention has been given to the minutest detatl and both in the 
selection and arrangement of tunes it has my highest endorsement.” 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work. 


of all the others 


PHILADELPHIA, 
‘ NEW YORK, $56 Fifth Aveoue. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 16 Grant Avenue. 


All have the same hymns in the same order, and contain Readings from the Psalter. 
A returnable sample copy of THE HYMNAL will be sent free to ministers and music com- 
mittees desiring to examine it with a view to introduction. 


‘an almost unprecedented success in the five years that it has been before the churches. 


book superior to The Hymnal,which has achieved 


The 
Mr. Carl, the distinguished organist of the First 


PPILIILLISSISI ILS 


1319 Walnut Street. 
CHICAGO, 37 Randolph Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 1516 Locust Street. 


PPPS ISIS 
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_ ESTERBRO se 


BASTER BOoOosSBs. 


ee Sse hen A LIFE. 
Save on Books ‘ By Rev. CORTLAND  fYERS. 

" 12me, Cleth, with Portrait, $1.25. 

Whenever you need any book, orany 2 r, simplicity, earnestness.”— The Living Age. 

information about books, write to me $ Fol o fuatrtlon and tn Se RB 

and you will receive prompt attention 


and low prices, : A DAILY THOUGHT FOR 
My Stock of Books =| A DAILY ENDEAVOR. 


in all departments of literature is very $ | 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Gift Edition, in a box, $1.50. 
complete. x A beautiful year-book of courage and good cheer. Its motif is: 


An Assortment of Catalogues i 6 oul thee more stately mansions, O my 


and special slips of books at reduced #| THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. % | Publishers, 33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


F. E. GRANT, ; 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 3 THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 











For portraits and eect enee - pec prominent col- 
ored men as Booker al 
bar, beng RO M. Fhe. Cee George [. Hi 
ro a8 cong cium efi ta Canuene 
business men, send cen re A 
ALExaxpEe, Wil Wil 4 a copy of “One 











T H rE R O S E J. M. BARRIE & HIS ees gag yy J. A. HAMMERTON. 8voO. 
OF DAWN | | rcctccronsorcsonms vpn oy pine 





eeetaps: Went tw Lt Eaton BA A a waehintet in d interesting 

A Tale of The South ‘Seas contribution to * BAA most Americana.” 12mo. 
By HELEN HAY. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.50. 

Frontispiece by John LaFarge. M..F. MANSFIELD & CO., Publishers, 


R. H. RUSSELL AUTOGRAPH | +t Petre 


3 W. 29TH ST., N. Y. D FO! sts: 




















FOR ce LISTS. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE PRACTICE OF CHARITY, || 4 Meine, Dated it titer Pot Ofeo 


00-OPERATIVE AND INDIVIDUAL ATTEMPTS TO HELP OTHEES. Terms of subsori emt pa ante 3 a eee one year, $2.00. 
WARD T. DEVINE, | Ph. _D- Gen, Sect’y ples, 10 cents. 
cnt aR Ande, N. Y. Cit: . Single copies, oy pine on rfc. mths old twenty. five cents. 
evine is editor of “ Charities" Me son, of the editors of Foreign Country in the Postal Gnicn 8 ree res eee. 
“A.of the A. Acdm. of P. and Social 8.” Mr. Devine is e change of an address ved one week, 
fr'this book. the best authority anywhere on the subject treated ny is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
n this boo 
ore RY PEOPLE AND THEIR EM- 
KS.” gts — relations are made pleasant and 
pt Af By E. Shuey, M. A. _Profusely illustrated. 
5c. net, “Not a book of motives, but of facts. "—Henry 
George, Jr. Catalogues of other handbooks. 


LENTILHON & CO., 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Active, educated men to represent us; 
W ANTED weekly salary or guarantee paid. In re- 
e plying, give age and references. 


DODD, MEAD & CUMPANY, New York City. 















































WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. NGE, = 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mog. HO Cc 
¥ — = 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. Crate DE dase Sash New Yor york. Ora Write for 





U S CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, oso, mongy.gvis, 171 Adelaide st. Detroit, 
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nL caninienigislit << -memlinaaiil HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 
THE HORACE panne SCHOOLS, eft Sepe oe Guten a eee, Cathedral Route, 


— Ss tp hey ae ioe ‘molt ieee Route, only g Harwich 


England to Continental Euro’ urope, free. 
Great pa tae wy ot England. 362 Broadway, New York. 








Naw Yorx, Sing Sing. 
Dr. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL. 

No vacancies till September. 

Notwithstanding the substantial enlargement 
of the school next September, the same rigid care 
will be exercised to exclude undesirable boys. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, S™ gre. Sa'Sciences 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST ~~ — 








of Committee. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REY. SAMUEL Y. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


oan year begins Sept.18. Endowed collage Bre re pre 
phrased tor high school gradua' o gt not wists 
ing course. tive gy gl all tad German ; music and 
or heat. electric tenting, etc. New brick w brick dormitory just 
, tennis, extensive 


and’ healthfully located, within 90 miles ot of Boston. Christian 
home ane inGnonce. For catalogue, address the president, Norton, 











N OLL. IN 
Guasean, “Spring, term be 
Preparatory an 


Typewrtting and Sten leasan 
jummer home for a oe Prof, 








GHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. PICTURESQUE 
mig rer sane raiae waar er tas-remre ey | TRUNK LINE OF 


“LLB. Athensum Building, AMERICA. 


Vee lees ©, Gates Mate. uy 


4 mane SOLID 


Seas A.M., 


aes VESTIBULED 
De sent Baste STth Year TRAINS, 
G A7E? ._ Bi ail 1901 | With Sleeping and Dining Cars 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


MEDITERRANEAN ) - Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
AND EUROPE | Cincinnati and Chicago. 


eee , at Sah | Trains Protected Everywhere by : 


snd Buesia tour tour leaves in June ; peatneas Tedy. BLOCK SIGNALS. 
Henry Gaze & Sons, } 113 sear York, 


sumer tenateatrmcalss. «3 DT ROBERTS,con Pass ig, New York 
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LAKE LUCERNE. 


Dunning (Q. Sawyer 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


TOUR A 


Our regular long summer vacation 
tour to Europe s oo Jane 22, visiting 
EB i hine, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Pigg 


TOUR B 


Shorter tour leaves July 6, Holland, 
The Rhine, Switzerland, Paris and Lon- 


don. 
TOUR D- 

Sailing Wednesday, May 22, for 
Naples, visits Pompeii, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, two weeks’ tour of 
Switzerland, Paris and London. 


TOUR E 


Sailing July 6, England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Gus tours are all planned to secure the best re- 
sults in rest and education, with the least possi- 
ties is and discomfo: 

1 “ge attention to mye character 


travel an 
practicable “ine ty Pf the 
WE HAVE OTHER TOURS, 
PRICE $225 AND UPWARDS. 


m are contenaiiting 6 Reve be 
ou will send for our 


fon hogar tf vel il be 


‘dividual : 


If 
we rioetad 





LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


SEASON OF 1901, 


LAUREL HOUSE 
AND 
LAUREL -IN-THE-PINES 


Under the management of DAVID B, PLUMER 
Laurel House, 
A. J. Murphy, Assistant Manager 


Laurel-in-the-Pines, 
Horace Porter, Associate Manager 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

‘The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props, 


$5. 00 FOR A NAME. o/s pereen att 


one of 
rege. Choavoct High Uses pure ore oe 
& URS, 7 Yortiead Blvd., Chicago, Rev. 4 
Naylor, Pres. ' 





We pay aye for F name 








—_—- SIXTH AVENUE. - 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BERT G00 autT.y. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


Railway Company. 
ADJUSTMENT MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Holders of Adjustment. Bonds of. thts Com 
terest on their bonds to be paid in semiannual tertreerne 


May ist and November ist, instead of ai ly, 
cit bonda W be beamn peat oe 


way Company for 
, and notice v will be eel ne sent by 
When the bonds ure ready 
4 aes agreem out charge 

01 switch can time ey order seieartiy iors 


tor large amounts ‘shoul a Secor 


3y order of the Board of Direc 


New York, Marelris, 1901. °° DEMING, ds ‘seintane Secretary, 
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California 
The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 
Chicago & North-Western, 


Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 





The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine St., Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf'Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 





















301 Main St, - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
aes Clark 8t., - Chicago| 2 King 8t., E., Toronto, Ont. 

















































A name that stands 
for all that’s. good 
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Be rs ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. new. 
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Easter 
Wedding Presents 


Useful and attractive gifts for Easter 
weddings are to be found in Tiffany 
& Co’s. Sterling Silver forks and 
spoons. Copyrighted patterns offered 


$1.00 per Ounce. 


Sets in neat wood cases. 

5 Dozen, upward from $100. 

6 140. 

8 “fm. 

14 380. 

18 500. 
Other comb.nations with or without 
serving pieces, made up as desired. 


Tiffany & Co. 
UNION. SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


, Save a . Hair Cut. 


How often your neck pocetape 
“woolly” and a untidy long_be- 
fore your hair needs Ms with 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy | Coates “ Fasy-Run- 
ning” from your Seale 
or send for illustrated 
circular and prices... + 


COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, 
‘Worcester, 


HOTEL ALCAZAR, 


NEAR PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE 


Pan American Exposition Grounds, 


for all months of 


‘o bar. ppm ageren 
Write for Rate Card. 


ALCAZAR HOTEL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LIN E|: 


gerry wot esday, — To LIVER PUOL. 
—. $45 wards. ae nm steam 
_Splendi4, steain 

April 10th; 


gy 9,000 , 
ay 1 we “ Bohemian ” ow, 9,500 tons, 
KF. 0. HOLGHTON = C0. Gen’) jah 
15 state Street, 














$250 Excursion to Europe, June wn Sri end 
wl nly a Saad yeiimne 


Sheppard Knapp & Company of Sixth Ave., 18th and 14th 
8Sts., New York, stg Spc ag. a 


this week. They call particular oe el to their 

Seat ee Ro "Wilton? and Axminster with 

peontel cat also offering new American 
grace mafting which is unique, satary aod durable. 


tivraar York. 





“TRE LITTLE ©. CAPTIVE. ” 


The Great American Tea Company of 81 and 83 Vesey St., 
New York, will present their customers during Easter week 
with a handsome art souvenir called “The Little Captive.” 


It is lithogra) serephed ta Evelee Ot aus eneae Ww, 
H. Beard an worthy of a place in any hi gm La 


SOHMEKR PIANOS. 
The merits of Sohmer Pianos are known and appreciated 
by musicians the world over. For delicacy of tone, dura- 
paiig. oud agence of ¢ Snich, they re. nes to be eee 


New York for these cele! 
— is in the Sohmer Building, 170 Fifth Ave., tan. 





“Is it as good as Mapes?” That is the question which 
thousands of farmers ask when requested to investigate a 
new fertilizer. It is ell well enough to talk about the per 
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stan: 
element in a balanced ferti: tape 
148 = St. “tated York, will send 


all about it. 
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THE MARVEL OF THE AGE. 

The history of the bicycle reads like a fairy tale. Ten thou 
sand years hence the plainest statement of the facts of its 
origin, development, uses it serves and the place it occupies 
in our civilization will beregarded by the scholars of that time 


as we of to-day regard Plato’s story of Atlantis.or fable 
of Deuealion.” seman wai could si pray ieee pe 
whee wire. 


will 


it. which 
comes ante pemek ites te ¥o looked ‘at from 
away forever. For 
aos oF ties cater vem that of service or c 
e result of human Sones and skill or adapt 
wiles waolle, thie bicycle stands to-day as 


to Pop 
achievement of our mechanical de evelopment. 
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Take a 
Kodak 
with You. 


Made of aluminum and covered with the 
finest seal grain leather, the Folding Pocket 
Kodaks are as rich and dainty as a lady’s 
purse, and are hardly heavier, yet they with- 
stand the rough usage of travel and changes 
of climate far better than any heavy camera. 

Carried in the hand, in a case, or in a 
shopping bag, they are convenient and incon- 
spicuous. Take a Kodak with you. 


The Folding 
Pocket Kodaks 


are fitted with superb lenses and 

have the Eastman automatic shutters 

for snap-shots or time exposures, have 

sets of three stops, brilliant finders and load in daylight with film cartridges for 
two, six or twelve exposures.. They combine the smallest bulk and least 
weight, with simplicity, and the highest excellence in camera construction. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


es oe tony ot * Focker EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
oda ortraiture.” It’s 
an instructive littl book 


Gelightfully illustrated by Rochester, N. Y. 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 
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Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse 


What we are doing for others we can 


do for you 


Above are reduced facsimiles of full-page magazine advertisements originated 


and designed by the 
BUREAU OF IDEAS 


of'the Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency for three of their clients. 


Note (1). Their attractiveness to the general reader. 
(2). The fitness of the idea conveyed in each case. 
(3). Their originality and distinctiveness. 
(4). Their technical excellence, artistically. 


‘¢ Advertising is seed sowing,’’ and the field, when tilled by experienced 
husbandmen, is as fertile as the fabled ‘‘ Happy Valley.’’ 


An experience of over fifty years enables us to grapple successfully with the 
various problems of advertising as they arise. ‘This experience justifies our assertion 
that what we are doing for others we can do for you. et us solve your problem. 


Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency 
38 Park Row, New York 


Send for a copy of Morse’s Agate Rule—-free. 
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HIS is a photograph of a street in PROSPECT PARK SOUTH, of which 
‘Popular Science Monthly” says: «It represents the highest type of 
street improvement known to modern engineering science.” 

Another leading New York paper says: «fir. Alvord appeals to the best 
class of house buyers. Architecture, landscape gardening and interior deco- 
rations, have all been subjects of exhaustive study. The result has been the 
most exclusively beautiful of all the detached residential sections of Greater 
New York.” | 

Twenty minutes from City Hall. 

A few lots immediately adjoining these beautiful houses will be sold for 
investment. They have increased in value over 50% during the past eight- 
een months, and promise an equal increase during the next two years 

For book of photographic illustrations (which of necessity speak only the 
truth), write DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 257 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


A ROW OF BACK YARDS. __ 











We are entirely familiar with the property known as Prospect Park South 
and are also personally acquainted with the owner. 
’ The property is all that it is represented to be, and [ir. Alvord, the owner, 
is entitled to the fullest confidence of any who may have business relations with 
him.—Bditor Independent. 
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The Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 


CHARTERED :8:2. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 








Capital, $1,000,000.00. Surplus, $6,185,149.64 





‘The Company is a legal depository for moneys pals into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
» Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary ca 
ee Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by ‘allroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and 
mds. 
Receives deposits upon Certificates of De it or subject to tok and allows interest on daily balances, 
Manages Real Estate and lends money on d and mortg 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved financial ess, 


EDWIN s: MARSTON, Presiden AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secretary. 
HOS. J BARNETT, od Vice-President. WILLIAM B, CARDO Secretary. 
JR MUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. CORNELIUS ior. AGNEW, Asst. Secretary. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Samuel Sloan. 

William Waldorf Astor, 
D. O. Mills, 
Robert F. SS win S. Marston, 
Franklin D. Locke, ing, JF Moses Taylor Pyne, . Van Kenn 
George F. Baker, — Roterrc. d, 8. 8. Palmer, Archibald D. Russell, 
A. G. Agnew, P. A. Valentine. 


STATEMENT.—Showing its actual condition at the close of bus.ness = the — day of December, 1900, as reported to the Superig. 
tendent of the Banking D: 
Stile adds: Resovgcee. ss LiaBruitiss, 
(United States Bonds, at market value,  - - +230,990.00 . 
New York City Stocks, at market value, 1,691,415.00 Capital Stock, e - . $1,000,000.go 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks, at ‘market value,: 7,431,392-44 — Surplus, = s 2 2 : - — 6,185,249.64 
Bibel and Bcxtarges -  » ~ . “Zesfccoceo Deposits in Trust, . - = _—_—_45,889,765.85 


‘Amount Loaned on Collaterals, - - -  27,2%2,753.15 Interest accrued on Deposits, Taxes and Unclaimed 


on hand and in Bank, 11,103,964.18 ii * Fe x 
Miscellaneous Securities, eccrued interest, rents, &c., —554,053-19 Dividends, 202,652.47 


$53,277,567.96 $53,277.567.96 
$ I: 
— 


Paid NOW 


will save you 


20 


or more on High 


Class Hotel Ac- 
commodations in 2100 Sleeping Rooms. Accommodations for 5000 Guests. One Block from Main Entrance. 


BUFFALO "ts: PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


For ONE rc paid NOW, Statler will give guaranteeing Rooms 
and Meals at the largest and best located otel in Bulfe Buffale ae during ti tte Exposition. 


A limited number of Contract Reservations will be madé for any desired period, at the following popular 
rates,—based on two persons in each room: 
So-ee per day, including Lodsing, Broakiest and Evenlag Dinner = = = 3d Floor 
g = «1st and 2d Floors 
iid wh sy SScoe Rooms with Pri hate Bath. weape 
PRESS NGS 50 per cent. after a certain sumher ef reservations have bean hooked, 


References; Niagara Bank of Buffalo; Hon. Erastus C. mptroller State of New Yogi Dun’s and Brad- 
" street's Agencies, etc. Heat Ge Obealace aed and Maps on application 


Dept. I, STATLER’S HOTEL, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
‘eaeweed the same Management as STATLER’S ELLICOTT SQUARE RESTAURANT. 











STATLER’S PAN-AMERICAN HOTEL. 
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Survey of the World. 


On Saturday, March 234, 
Aguinaldo, the President and 
Dictator of the so-called Fil- 
ipino Republic, was captured by General 
Funston. It was one of the most daring 
exploits recorded in the annals of war. 
General Funston had secured certain let- 
ters from Aguinaldo addressed to a rela- 
tive of his name, directing him to send 
400 men as soon as possible. He had also 
secured official stationery of the insurgent 
General Lacuna, as well as Lacuna’s seal. 
From these he concocted letters ad- 
dressed to Aguinaldo containing infor- 
mation as to the progress of the war and 
stating that Lacuna, pursuant to the or- 
ders, was sending his best company to 
Aguinaldo. General Funston then _or- 
ganized his expedition, with the approval 
of General MacArthur, selecting seventy- 
eight Macabebes, all of whom spoke Tag- 
alog fluently. Twenty wore Filipino uni- 
forms and the others the dress of labor- 
ers. These men were armed with rifles 
and commanded by four ex-insurgent 
officers, one of whom was a Spaniard 
and the other three Tagalos whom Gen- 
eral Funston trusted implicitly. Only 
four Americans were with the party, 
Captain R. T. Hazzard, Lieut. O. P. M. 
Hazzard, and Captain H. W. Newton; 
Lieutenant B. J. Mitchell went as Gen- 
eral Funston’s aide. They left Manila 
on a Government vessel March 8th, and, 
as we understand it, sailed around the 
south end of Luzon, and on the dark 
night of March 14th the party landed in 
a cove twenty-five miles south of Casig- 
uran, province of Principe, perhaps thir- 
ty miles north of the latitude of Manila, 
but on the opposite side of the island. 


Capture of 
Aguinaldo 


It must be remembered that a range of al- 
most impassable mountains rises between 
the east and west sides of the island. 
On landing the Macabebe company posed 
as an insurgent force going to help Agui- 
naldo, and General Funston and his four 
American associates, dressed in privates’ 
uniforms, were held as captured prison- 
ers. They marched twenty-five miles 
north to Casiguran, where the presidente 
of the town believed their story and for- 
warded the letters previously concocted 
to Aguinaldo at Palanan, province of Isa- 
bella, some ninety miles north. They re- 
mained three days at Casiguran, the 
Americans being held as prisoners and 
surreptitiously giving orders during the 
night. On Sunday, March 17th, the 
party started on a very difficult journey 
of seven days and nights over rivers and 
mountains and jurigles, and on Friday 
had. reached a town eight miles from 
Palanan. They were so weak that it 
was necessary to send to Aguinaldo’s 
camp for food. He dispatched supplies 
and sent word that the prisoners be kind- 
ly treated but not allowed to enter the 
town. Saturday morning the advance 
was resumed and they were met by the 
staff officers of Aguinaldo and a detach- 
ment of his bodyguard, who were or- 
dered to take charge of the Americans. 
But General Funston and the other 
“ prisoners,” who, with eleven Maca- 
bebes, were an hour behind, received 
warning and avoided Aguinaldo’s de- 
tachment and joined the advance column. 
Aguinaldo’s household troops of fifty 
men lined up to receive the newcomers 
and the Tagalo officers entered the house 
where Aguinaldo was. Noticing that 
749 
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Aguinaldo’s aide . was watching the 
Americans suspiciously, the Spanish offi- 
cer exclaimed, “ Now, Macabebes, go for 
them!” and they opened fire and three 
insurgents were killed. The fire was re- 
turned, and pushing forward they seized 
Aguinaldo and his chief of staff and his 
treasurer, while the insurgent guard fled, 
leaving twenty rifles. Aguinaldo was 
terribly excited at first but calmed down 
when assured that he would be well treat- 
ed. General Funston secured all his cor- 
respondence. None of the Macabebes 
were wounded. After resting a day the 
expedition marched sixteen miles with 
their prisoners to Palanan Bay, where 
General Funston met the “Vicksburg,” 
which took him to Manila. Since 
the capture of Aguinaldo the proc- 
ess of pacification is going on more rap- 
idly. Several Filipino generals have sur- 
rendered, one of them Geronimo with 40 
officers and men and 30 guns}; another, 
Contraras, with 30 guns. Geronimo had 
been mentioned as a possible successor to 
Aguinaldo. In Mindanao General Ca- 
pristano has surrendered, which indicates 
the collapse of the insurrection there. 
The natives are taking the oath of alle- 
giance everywhere and the Taft Commis- 
sion continues its work in the south. It 
is found that the Moros of Mindanao do 
not desire a formal civil government, but 
prefer the present plan of being governed 
by datos or chiefs, and this condition 
will not be disturbed at present. 


s 


General MacArthur is 
greatly elated over the 
capture of Aguinaldo. He 
says that the rebel President accepts the 
situation and is likely to issue a proclama- 
tion advising the insurgents to lay down 
their arms and submit to the American 
“power. General MacArthur speaks in 
the highest terms of the courage and re- 
source of General Funston and recom- 
mends that he be made a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the regular army. This has since 
been donebythe President. Thereisa good 
deal of talk as to what will be done with 
Aguinaldo, but it would appear from 
General MacArthur’s dispatches that if 
he is inclined to take the oath of alle- 
giance he will be treated generously and 
not be deported to Guam. There is gen- 
eral gratification in this country over the 


The Result of 
the Capture 
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capture, except in the anti-Imperialist 
circle, the members of which insist that 
it was a great mistake to capture him, 
that the Government will not know what 
to do with their white elephant, and that 
there are half a dozen other Filipino gen- 
erals that can succeed him and carry on 
the war. President Schurman has sug- 
gested that he be put in charge of one of 
the provinces of the Philippines. The 
English papers warmly congratulate the 
American success and wish they might 
have similar success in capturing General 
De Wet. Great praise is given to the 


American military initiative which en- 


courages such brilliant and daring ex- 
ploits, quite out of the usual tactics of — 


war. 
a 


No Coal resident Mitchell returned 
Strike ‘© Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the end 
of last week, and laid before 
the Executive Committee of the United 
Mine Workers, in session, the results of 
his journey to New York. Altho unsuc- 
cessful in getting the operators to recog- 
nize officially the union, he was so pleased 
with his work that as a result a “ state- 
ment” is issued to the miners of the 
whole anthracite region advising against 
a strike. Thus the whole situation is 
cleared, and industrial peace will prob- 
ably be assured for at least another year. 
During the week he argued the claims of 
the miners before a conference of the rep- 
resentatives of the coal carrying rail- 
roads, who, while they refused to meet 
in general joint conference with the min- 
ers this year, yet agreed to take up and 
adjust with their employees any griev- 
ances that might be brought before them. 
In the meanwhile the ten per cent. ad- 
vance in wages will continue until April 
Ist, 1902, when, if all goes satisfactorily, 
they will probably discuss the question of 
recognition. Mr. Mitchell did not have 
a conference with J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who is recognized as the chief power 
among the mine owners, but Father 
Phillips, a priest at Hazleton, Pa., and 
a body of business men from the anthra- 
cite region, gained an audience with him, 
and urged Mr. Morgan to do all in his 
power to avert a strike and bring about a 
conciliation. Altho no one of those pres- 
ent would state explicitly what took place 
at the conference, all seemed pleased at 
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the outcome, and Father Phillips went so 
far as to say Mr. Morgan wanted to do 
all he could to bring about peace. Of 
ee situation, Father Phillips 
added : 


“Time has worked wonders in the labor 
world and yee oe about a happy condition of 
things, impossible six months ago. Then John 
Mitchell and the United Mine Workers were 
practically strangers in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. To-day the name of 
John Mitchell is synonomous in Wall Street 
and the coal offices of New York with conser- 
vatism, statesmanship, and safe leadership; 
the United Mine Workers of America is a rec- 
A ack body; its representatives, President 

itchell and the district officers, have met and 
conferred with the representative of the opera- 
tors.” 


For the best account we have yet seen of 
the deeper problem of coal mining from 
the labor, capital, and all other aspects, 
we refer our readers to an article in this 
month’s Atlantic by Talcott Williams. 


5 


Extension of the 
street railway fran- 
chises is the only im- 
portant issue in the municipal campaign 
in Chicago. Ona platform declaring for 
the protection. of the public streets 
against encroachment by the corpora- 
tions, ultimate municipal ownership of 
gas lighting and street railway utilities, 
and civil service, Mayor Carter H. Har- 
rison seeks re-election to a third success- 
ive term as the regular Democratic nom- 
inee. Judge Elbridge Hanecy is the Re- 
publican candidate. The chief opposition 
to him is based upon the fact that he was 
nominated and his campaign managed 
by machine managers, who were asso- 
ciated with ex-Governor John R. Tanner 
and the Chicago street railway interests 
in the passage of the notorious Allen bill 
in the Illinois Legislature. In spite of 
Judge Hanecy’s earnest denial he is gen- 
erally regarded as the candidate of ex- 
Congressman Lorimer, the Republican 
“boss,” who attempted to nominate him 
for Governor and was defeated in the 
convention, which named Hon. Richard 
Yates, the present chief executive of IIli- 
nois. The situation is further compli- 
cated by defection in the Democratic 
party, headed by leaders and “ boodle ” 
members of the Common Council, whose 
corrupt schemes were frustrated by 
Mayor Harrison. John P. Altgeld, for- 
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Campaign 
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mer Democratic Governor and “ silver 
agitator,” has taken the stump against 
Mr. Harrison and has come out for Judge 
Hanecy in direct conflict with all the 
principles for which he has stood in the 
past. The leading men who supported 
Mr. Altgeld inshis independent campaign 
for Mayor two years ago recognize in 
his attitude the element of personal mal- 
ice and have joined the Harrison forces. 
If Mayor Harrison is re-elected, as seems 
altogether probable, it will be by the 
great independent vote and the support 
of many Republicans in addition to that 
of the main body of his party. The cam- 
paign from the first has been one of the 
bitterest in the history of the city. Mayor 
Harrison’s record in defeating the at- 
tempt in the City Council two years ago 
to extend the street railway franchise for 
fifty years and without adequate com- 
pensation, and in bringing about the re- 
peal of the offensive Allen law, has been 
the chief argument of the campaign. The 
following plank from the Democratic 
platform was personally written by May- 
or Harrison and clearly defines his posi- 
tion on this important issue. It reads 
as follows: 

“In the interest of the general public we de- 
mand an early settlement of the street railway 
franchise question. Pending the achievement of 
municipal ownership we believe that no fran- 
chises for street railways shall be granted or 
extended for a longer period than twenty years, 
and then only with provisions for a fair com- 
pensation based upon a percentage of gross 
receipts, for a reduction of fare during 
crowded hours of the day, for a betterment 
of conditions in the accommodation of the 
public, for the acquisition of the lines by the 
municipality at the end of the grant and for an 
express waiver by the traction companies of 


all supposed rights under the so-called ninety- 
nine year act.” a 


The report of Drs. Reed, 
Carroll and Agramonte 
on the etiology of yellow fever to the 
Pan-American Medical Congress, held in 
Cuba in February, is now made public. 
It seems that last vear Surgeon Reed, 
U. S. A., obtained from Governor Wood 
$5,000 for experiments as to how yellow 
fever spreads, the only condition being 
that all who were to be experimented 
upon should submit voluntarily and with 
full knowledge of the danger involved. 
We have not space to go into the full de- 
tails of the report. An isolated camp 


Yellow Fever 
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was erected and all possible means were 
taken to prevent misleading results. The 
experiments were made on well persons 
and along three distinct lines: first, with 
mosquitoes which had already bitten yel- 
low fever patients ; second, with infected 
clothing, etc., of yellow fever victims; 
and, third, with the injection of the blood 
of yellow fever patients. By the first and 
last method yellow fever in 80 per cent. 
of the cases was communicated, even 
when those experimented upon were kept 
in the most healthy possible condition. 
In the second cases, however, no one 
caught the fever, even tho exposed in 
the following manner: A building was 
especially erected designed to insure de- 
fective ventilation. It was kept always 
above a temperature of 92 degrees F. 
and pitch dark by day. The idea was to 
make it a model pest breeding place. 
Three large boxes filled with sheets, 
blankets and clothing contaminated by 
contact with cases of yellow fever were 
placed in the house. For twenty days 
Dr. Cook and two assistants, all non- 
immune to yellow fever, unpacked these 
boxes, handled the clothing and slept in 
the rooms with the clothing about them. 
But none of them took the disease. Other 
men did the same later with similar re- 
sults. The following are the conclusions 
as to the experiments reached by Dr. 
Reed and his associates : e 


“1. The mosquito, Culex fasciatus, serves 
as the intermediate host for the parasite of yel- 
low fever. 

“2, Yellow fever is transmitted to the non- 
immune individual by means of the bite of the 
mosquito that has previously fed on the blood 
of those sick with this disease. 

“3. An interval of about twelve days, or 
more, after contamination, appears to be neces- 
sary before the mosquito is capable of convey- 
ing the infection. 

“4, The bite of the mosquito at an earlier 
period after contamination does not appear 
to confer any immunity against a subsequent 
attack. 

“5. Yellow fever can also be experimentally 
produced by the subcutaneous injection of 
blood taken from the general circulation dur- 
ing the first and second days of this disease. 

“6. An attack of yellow fever produced by 
the bite of a mosquito confers immunity 
against the subsequent injection of the blood 
of an individual suffering from the non-experi- 
mental form of this disease. 

“9. The period of incubation in thirteen 
cases of experimental yellow fever has varied 
from 41 hours to 5 days 17 hours. 

“8. Yellow fever is not conveyed by fo- 
mites, and hence disinfection «f articles of 
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clothing, bedding or merchandise supposedly 
contaminated by those sick of this. disease ‘is 
unnecessary. ; 

“9, A house may be said to be infected with 
yellow fever only when there are present with- 
in its walls contaminated mosquitoes capable 
of conveying the parasite of this disease. 

“10. The spread of yellow fever can be most 
effectually controlled by measures directed to 
the destruction of mosquitoes and the protec- 
tion of the sick against the bites of these in- 
sects. 

“11. While the mode of propagation of yel- 
low fever has now been definitely determined, 
the specific cause of this disease remains to 
discovered.” 

It will thus be seen that should these 
conclusions be accepted by medical men 
the world over, all our present quaran- 
tine laws will be found unnecessary and 
the prevention of the spread of yellow 
fever will largely be a question of keep- 
ing mosquitoes from biting those already 
afflicted with the disease and then biting 
others. 

& 


The strict Russian censor- 
ship of the press prevents 
full details of the student 
riots reported last week from reaching 
the public. It is reported and denied that 
attacks have been made uponthe Czar’s 
life, one report declaring that a mine has 
been discovered under a country palace, 
and he is said to be in a dangerous nerv- 
ous state of fear. The disturbances 
have spread to Odessa, Kharkoff, Dor- 
pat, Tomsk: and Moscow, and some high 
officials are said to have been involved. 
Protests against the cruelty displayed by 
the Cossacks have been signed by dis- 
tinguished scholars and teachers, while. 
on the other hand, the Minister of the In- 
terior has severely blamed the police for 
not crushing the trouble at the beginning. 
Russian authors and professors have been 
arrested for signing the protest, and sev- 
eral students have committed suicide. 
Across the border Emperor William has 
startled Germany by a speech to-a regi- 
ment, evoked by the late attack upon hi: 
life. He declares that “if the city of 
Berlin should again impudently and dis- 
obediently rise against the king as ir 
1848, then, my grenadiers, it would be 
your duty with the point of the bayonet 
to annihilate the impudent and disobe- 
dient.” Every one is asking what has 
happened to provoke him to call up the 
memory of 1848, when his predecessor 
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was obliged to flee from Berlin and a re- 
public was almost established. In Italy 
there is a threat of withdrawal from the 
Triple Alliance, owing to the military bur- 
dens which it involves, and the fact that 
closer relations to France would be of 
commercial value. Such a transfer of al- 
legiance would be of great political im- 
portance to Great Britain as well as to the 
nations directly involved, and would have 
serious effect. upon the control of the 
Mediterranean. In France the passage of 
the Associations Bill by the Deputies with 
a handsome majority, and its probable 
passage by the Senate, indicates the com- 
plete defeat of the Clericals and the fail- 
ure of the Pope’s influence in the matter. 
An amendment, however, was adopted 
providing that the property of illegal con- 
gregations should not be confiscated by 
the State on their dissolution, but that the 
question of their.rightful holders should 
be decided by the courts. In England 
Lord Salisbury’s sickness has caused 
some anxiety, but there is no real fear that 
he will resign. 
& 


sl At last reports the conven- 
“oe tion which Russia has been 

attempting to impose on 
China had not been signed, altho Russian 
authorities declare that it will be signed 
speedily, and the impression seems to be 
that such is the fact, altho Japan is 
protesting vigorously, supported by 
Great Britain and by the United 
States, and perhaps by France, while 
Germany seems to declare that she has 
no interest in the matter. It is of the 
first interest to Japan, and the excite- 
ment there is rising and the Government 
is collecting military supplies and pro- 
visioning its navy. Russian vessels are 
said to have gone to the Korean port of 
Chemulpo. The popular feeling in Japan 
seems to favor war, inasmuch as the oc- 
cupation of Manchuria by Russia is a 
hostile act and threatens Korea. The 
southern viceroys of China are protest- 
ing strongly against the ratification of 
the convention. The report of the re- 
moval of McLeavy Brown, director-gen- 
eral of Korean customs, an English sub- 
ject, at the instance of Russia, does not 
seem to be supported. Perhaps Russia 
has not insisted on the removal. Russia 
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only makes verbal assurances in regard 
to the Manchurian convention, to the ef- 
fect that she merely controls the province 
with a view to facilitate the evacuation 
of that portion of China by Russian 
troops. But nothing is put down in black 
and white, and suggestions that Russia 
publish the text of this proposed conven- 
tion are not accepted. The Japanese 
Government will increase by one-half the 
number of its troops in the province of 
Chile and will send reliefs immediately to 
Korea. Our reports for the week end 
with a confused and uncertain condition 
in the East, dangerous but not yet acute. 


ad 


Among the men who have 
had a great share in the de- 
velopment of Japan, which 
has given her so prominent a position in 
the councils of the nations, was one of 
whom the world at large knew very lit- 
tle. The different Premiers, Marquis 
Ito, Count Okuma and others, are well 
known, but almost more potent than any 
of these, in that they found their inspira- 
tion and guidance to a considerable de- 
gree in his teaching and personal influ- 
ence, was Yokichi Fukuzawa. He was 
one of those few Japanese who long be- 
fore the revolution in 1868 visited Eu- 
rope and America, and studied with such 
care the institutions which lay at the 
basis of the prosperity of the Western 
countries. On his return to Japan, as 
soon as political changes gave him op- 
portunity, he established a private school, 
in which he gathered so large a portion 
of the young men of the empire that it 
has been said of him that he was the in- 
tellectual chief of half of Japan. Not 
content with his office as teacher he be- 
came editor, and his paper was one of the 
most potent in its influence for a true 
type of constitutional government. 
Never so confident of himself as to be 
unwilling to seek council, he came into 
the closest relations with such men as 
Dr. Verbeck and other foreigners, altho 
he preserved in every case his own inde- 
pendent judgment as to what should be 
incorporated in the Japanese system, and 
the degree to which the Western ideas 
and methods should be adopted. For- 
eign books were constantly ised, and his 
was the first copy of Webster’s Un- 
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abridged to enter the Japan Empire. It 
would perhaps be untrue to say he had 
no ambitions, for his was the highest of 
ambitions, relating to the power of his 
own country. Yet he absolutely refused 
all official appointments, would take no 
office, and to the end of his life persisted 
in remaining a distinctly private citizen. 
At the time of his death, a few weeks 
ago, his position was such as to call forth 
Imost extravagant laudations on every 
nd. Foreigners and natives vied 
with each other in their expressions of 
respect and honor. The Emperor met 
the funeral expenses, and the House of 
Representatives unanimously passed a 
resolution in which he was described as 
leading “the van of civilized progress 
and contributing largely to the cause of 
education.” No estimate of the position 
of Japan in these times of stress can be 
regarded as complete which does not 
recognize the power of such men as 
Fukuzawa. 
st 


A Buddhist literary so- 
ciety has been formed in 
Japan with a plan of ac- 
tion which is certainly of the broadest, 
and, if carried through, will be most use- 
ful to the scholars who desire better ac- 
quaintance with the Buddhist literature. 
In an announcement in a Japanese paper 
in regard to the society the various Bud- 
dhist Scriptures are classified as fol- 
lows: The Sanskrit edition of the Sacred 
Books from 100 B. C.; the Pali edition 
of the same composed 200 years earlier ; 
translations, including the Tibetan, in 
1310 A. D.; the Mongolian in 1310, and 
the Manchurian in 1772. Of these edi- 
tions the first two in Sanskrit and Pali 
have been treated very thoroughly by 
Western scholars; the other four have 
been left practically untouched, and it is 
these editions that the society is propos- 
ing to investigate. The first collection 
of writings to be undertaken consists of 
8,534 volumes. It is proposed to under- 
take (1) the compilation of an encyclo- 
pedia of Indian Sacred Books; (2) the 
compilation of a dictionary, Sanskrit- 
Chinese and Chinese-Sanskrit, with a 
glossary of all Buddhist personal names, 
and a Japanese edition of the above 
named dictionary ; (3) the publication of 
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essays; (4) a thorough examination of 
all existing original texts; (5) the repub- 


‘lication of various sutras; (6) the com- 


parison of thesetranslations with the orig- 
inal Sanskrit and Pali versions of these 
Scriptures. A large number of Buddhist 
scholars are interesting themselves in the 
enterprise, and believe that the result of 
their labors will be to set the whole situa- 
tion in regard to Buddhism before the 
world in better shape and much clearer 
light than has ever heen done. 
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; .. The fact that there has 
ae eee been such a remarkable 
decrease in the Peter’s 
Pence collections in recently years has 
vexed and perplexed the authorities of 
the Church not a little. Among those 
who have tried to find the proper why 
and wherefore of this is the French Cath- 
olic journal, “ Eclair,” and one of its reg- 
ular correspondents, who on former oc- 
casions has shown that he is well in- 
formed on matters pertaining to the Vat- 
ican, has this philosophy and frank crit- 
icism to offer : 

“The Pope in having gained the name and 
fame of a diplomat has sacrificed the last rem- 
nants of his Apostolic influence. With curious 
eyes Europe has watched this priest of Carpi- 
neto, who dared to thrust his trembling hands 
into the complex machinery of politics. What 
the successor of Pius IX won in admiration by 
this movement he lost in reverence. Christen- 
dom began not to regard the man who entered 
into conferences with the heretical political 
leaders of the European States as the prince of 
the Apostles. The Catholics, under other cir- 
cumstances always ready to give to the Pope. 
tegen to be chary about contributing to the 
politicians. The Peter’s Pence decreased rap- 
idly and regularly, then the authorities began 
to gamble, now a little and then much, and then 
most wildly. The spiritual sovereign began 
to speculate like the princes of Rome. Valuable 
securities began to take a downward course, 
and finally disappeared in a vortex of wild 
bankruptcies. The money which had been lent 
out on complicated interest disappeared when 
the Roman nobility could no longer pay back 
what they had borrowed. On one occasion, 
however, the Pope won money. He staked his 
money against the ‘Unione generale,’ which 
had been founded by Catholics, and in this way 
he contributed to the crash of that pious spec- 
ulation. But this profitable speculation re- 
mained the only one of its kind. The ‘ tram- 
ways of Rome,’ the Acqua Marcia, etc., con- 
sumed the immense reserves. The four Car- 
dinals who had been entrusted with the man- 
agement of the papal finances became fright- 
ened—but too late. Of the twenty millions 
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which had constituted the Reserve Fund, noth- 
ing was left but a small sum, which had been 
lent to the Jesuits, in order to erect the Ameri- 
can Conan. The halls of the Vatican re- 
sounded for a long time with the angry out- 
bursts of the Pope. Leo XIII tried to find 
comfort in his political reputation. “But the 
thermometer of the Peter’s Pence fell almost to 
the freezing point. France still sent a small 
amount; the other countries practically noth- 
ing. Indications do not go to show that the 


income from the pilgrimages of the Jubil 
will cover the deficit.” a Jubilee year 


vs 


One who visits the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo, 
which will open the first of next 
month, will doubtless be interested to 
learn that Latin America is engaged in 
other modes of industry than the produc- 
tion of revolutions, plots and boundary 
disputes. But these political disturb- 
ances are the chief items of news that 
reach this country. We generally have to 
record notes like the following : The most 
important event of the week is the visit 
to Washington of the Colombian Envoy, 
who is trying to bring our Govern- 
ment to undertake the digging of the 
Panama rather than the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal. The Republic of Colombia guaran- 
tees every safeguard to this country short 
of actual sovereignty, and all land adja- 
cent to the canal that the United States 
needs. The revolution in Colombia, 
however, seems to beat a standstill. 
Neither side has ventured on any great 
battles recently, tho the country prov- 
inces are still entirely in the hands of 
the rebels. The Chilian dispute with 
Bolivia and Peru still continues in an 
acute state. Chile has virtually an- 
nounced to the world that she will not al- 
low Bolivia to get an outlet to the sea, 
and she is also maneuvering to prevent 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica from 
voting to return to Peru, their original 
country. It was announced a little while 
ago that a secret note from Chile to Peru, 
Argentina and Brazil has been discov- 
ered, advocating the partition of Bolivia 
among themselves, each taking a part. 
Chile is the most bellicose nation in South 
America, and is little loved by her neigh- 
bors. She dislikes the United States 
more than does any other South Ameri- 
can country, and at a recent convention 
of South American diplomats her dele- 
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gates were the only ones who were in- 
structed not to vote for the establishment 
of a permanent arbitration tribunal to 
settle all South American difficulties. 
Chile and Peru. have also broken off dip- 
lomatic relations with each other. But 
this is only one of the phases of the 
Tacna, Arica dispute. Peru would un- 
doubtedly fight Chile if she could get Ar- 
gentina or Brazil to help her. In Uru- 
guay the outlook is gloomy. The pres- 
ent administration is very unpopular, so 
much so that the opposition have just ob- 
tained the majority of seats in Congress. 
President Cuestas has lived up to his 
manifesto not to use his official influence 
in the constitution of the members of 
Congress, but now that his party is out- 
numbered everybody demands that he 
keep his ascendency by fair means or 
foul. As the opposition have been waiting 
for ten years for the opportunity that 
now seems within their grasp, it looks as 
tho there would be a revolution very soon. 
In Brazil a monarchist plot has just been 
unearthed, in time to prevent any great 
harm, altho some generals were com- 
pelled to commit suicide to prevent arrest. 
The Asphalt dispute in Venezuela remains 
quiet. The Bermudez Company have 
finally decided to leave their case to the 
Venezuelan courts, which is something of 
a backdown on their part, for they wanted 
to have the dispute referred to interna- 
tional arbitration, claiming that President 
Castro and not the Venezuelan courts was 
the real power they had to deal with. In 
the meantime Mr. Loomis, our Minister, 
has got himself disliked by a large num- 
ber of Venezuelans, who think he is fa- 
voring the Bermudez Company, and 
our Government has called him home for 
consultation. The papers for the last 
week have had frequent references to the 
proposed transfer of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States. It has been 
said that the stipulations that Denmark 
will make are: (1) That the people of the 


_islands shall vote whether they want to 


become United States citizens; (2) that 
their status shall be defined, being prob- 
ably similar to that of the Spaniards in 
Cuba and the Philippines laid down in 
the Paris treaty of peace, and (3) that the 
price paid for them will be about $3,500,- 
ooo. But there is nothing official about 
this. 





The Great Grey King. 


By Samuel V,. Cole. 
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HE Great Grey King, the latest and best of his line, spake thus, 
Having reigned over all the earth in glory a hundred years: 
“My work is finished to-day; and, lo, I must pass away 
To the Silent Fields, evermore as a king among my peers.” 


They praised him, the Great Grey King, through his realm to the far-off lands: 
“His work and his fame stand sure, whatever the years may bring; ” 

And there came and bowed the knee his servants in their degree, 
Saying, “ Give us, before you go, your blessing, O father, the king.” 


FE 


“The Spirit of Water am I, who toil for the welfare of men; 

You taught me to toil when I rise from my home in the rain and the snow— 
To turn the great wheels, and to be the driver of ships on the sea, 

And the lifter of burdens: O King, a blessing before you go.” 





“ And I am the Spirit of Fire; I work, as you bade me, for men; 
Their manifold errands I take up and down in the earth, to and fro; 

A fleet-footed devil I seem, for I dash through the world like a gleam, 
And am here and am there all at once: a blessing before you go.” . 


“ And I am the Spirit of Search; I honestly seek the truth ; 
A troubler of men who fear, but the helper of them that know ; 

I found how the life of the sod: has climbed the great ladder of God, 
And all things are linked into one: your blessing before you go.” 


So he lifted his withered hands o’er the heads of them there, and said: 
“Receive my blessing: behold, the Future stands at the door: 

Go back to your work and be true to the task I bequeath you to do: 
For the blessing of them that serve is ever to serve the more.” 


And he turned to the people, and said: “ Ye see that my hand has brought 
The ends of the earth together and set them face to face. 

Learn, therefore, O great, and O small, that as God is the father of all, 
Ye all are one brotherhood—all, whatever. your land or race.” 


Then the Great Grey King, wrapped around in his glory under the stars, 
Became as a great grey mist, receding with noiseless tread, 
And solemnly passed away to wait for the Judgment Day 


In the Silent Fields with his peers; and another reigned in his stead. 
Norton, Mass 
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HE late Senator Cushman K. Davis, 
of Minnesota, was a man of ex- 
traordinary ability and of great 

learning. To historical studies he had 
given especial attention, studying with 
particular care the Latin historian, Tac- 
itus, and his contemporaries, and Euro- 
pean history of the period of Napoleon 
the Great. His historical investigations 
covered, therefore, two periods of great 
interest to mankind—visz., the first cen- 
tury, when Christianity won its earliest 
triumphs, and the eighteenth century, 
when it was attacked by its fiercest foes. 
He saw Christianity struggling with the 
doubt and gloom of the time when the 
Roman Empire began to die, and again 
when Voltaire and the Encyclopedists 


endeavored to destroy it and leave it: be-. 


neath the débris of the falling French 
monarchy. 

These facts concerning Senator Davis 
lend force to his words, spoken a short 
time before his death to his friend, Rev. 
Samuel G. Smith, D.D., of St. Paul, 
Minn. Speaking of certain modern tend- 
encies adverse to Christianity, he is re- 
ported to have said: 

“It is a great deal better to have these things 
discussed by the friends of the Church than by 
her enemies; but it is not new. Voltaire had 
much to say on the subject. The heart of the 
question is not in any debate about the history 
of the books of the Bible. I am very familiar 
with the Bible. Job is the noblest poem ever 
written, and there is much of the loftiest elo- 
quence in the prophets. Nor is it in the liter- 
ature of the Bible the problem of faith rests. 
I know human history, and I know that in the 
first century something happened that de- 
stroyed the old world and gave birth to the 
new. The resurrection of Jesus would account 
for that change, and I do not know of any oth- 
er adequate solution that has ever been pro- 
posed.”’ 


These are weighty words, and suggest 
an Easter meditation invigorating to faith 
and inspiring to hope. 

The distinguished Senator and diplo- 
mat rests the case of Christianity on the 
most solid ground. The resurrection of 
Jesus is the key of the Christian position. 
All the writers of the New Testament 
stake the truth of our holy religion upon 
this one fact, and, in doing so, they but 


followed the example of their Master, 
and ours. , 

Jesus rested the whole weight of his 
authority on his resurrection alone with 
the utmost confidence. “When certain of 


the Scribes and of the Pharisees de- 
manded of him a sign, he 


“ answered and said to them, an evil and adul- 
terous generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given unto it but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas, for as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” 

By the miracle of the resurrection he was 
willing the issue raised by them should 
be determined. 

To the same purpose wrote St. Paul in 
an epistle, the genuineness of which the 
most rationalistic of the modern critics 
admit. Writing to the Corinthians about 
a disputed matter he undertook to settle 
it by a matter which none could deny, 
saying, “ And if Christ be not risen then 
is our preaching vain and your faith is 
also vain.” 

Senator Davis argues that the con- 
verse of Paul’s proposition is also true, 
and concludes that if neither the preach- 
ing nor the faith have proved vain Christ 
must have risen. His contention is just 
and his conclusion is sound. Without 
the resurrection Christianity must have 
perished at the outset. But far from per- 
ishing, it overcame its opponents, and 
achieved nothing short of a revolution 
throughout the Roman Empire in an 
amazingly short time. 

The history of the first century bears 
the ineffaceable marks of that revolution, 
and the facts of the present time cannot 
be explained without it. 

A new literature appeared. It was ut- 
terly unlike anything men had ever pro- 
duced before and literary effort has be- 
gotten nothing like it since. It sprang 
up in an out of the way district of the 
Empire, from writers of a despised peo- 
ple with whom whatever literary force 
they had primarily evinced seemed to be 
entirely spent. This unique literature 
stands to-day without a rival for its 
moral purity and elevation, and for the 
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sublimity of a divine character which ap- 
pears on all its pages. Men have bound 
together the pamphlets in which it is 
found and called the resulting volume the 
New Testament. It is not necessary to 
inquire concerning the authorship or in- 
spiration of these pamphlets. It is 
enough to say if the writers had not be- 
lieved in the resurrection of Jesus they 
would not—nay, they could not—have 
produced these writings. 

The bulk of these writings consists of 
letters addressed to organizations in va- 
rious parts of the Empire, called 
“churches.” These institutions were as 
unique as the documents of which they 
became the recipients and the custo- 
dians. Within seventy years after the 
crucifixion of the man Jesus we find one 
or more Christian churches in all the 
great cities of the Roman Empire. For 
proof of this we need not rely on Chris- 
tian testimony alone. About the year 
112 A. D. the younger Pliny, who was 
then the provincial governor of Pontus 
and Bithynia, wrote the Emperor Trajan 
that 
“a new and strange sect had already affected 
many of all ranks and of both sexes, had caused 
many of the temples to be almost deserted, the 
sacrifices to cease and the sacrificial victims to 
find few purchasers.” 

He says further that “they were accus- 
tomed to meet together on a stated day 
before it was light and to sing hymns to 
Christ as to a God, and to bind them- 
selves by a sacramentum, not for any 
wicked purpose, but never to commit 
fraud, theft, adultery; never to break 
their word or to refuse when called upon 
to deliver up their trust.” Tacitus, in 
his book of the “ Annals,” describing the 
burning of Rome, says that Nero 
“fastened and inflicted the most exquisite tor- 
tures on a class called by the populace Chris- 
tians. Christus, from whom their name is de- 
rived, suffered capital punishment during the 
reign of Tiberius at the hands of one of our 
procurators, Pontius Pilate.” 

These churches, the wide prevalence of 
which is thus attested, observed certain 
days and ordinances which are still pre- 
served. Originally composed of Jews, 
with intense reverence for the Jewish 
Sabbath, they neverthelsss changed their 
day of rest and worship from the seventh 
to the first day of the week, which, with 
reference to the resurrection, they called 
“the Lord’s Day.” Traces of this 
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change are visible within a very brief pe- 
riod after the resurrection is alleged to 
have occurred, and by the year 321 A. D. 
the Christian Sabbath was enjoined by an 
edict of the Emperor Constantine, this 
Emperor having adopted the new faith. 
Of this conversion Professor Freeman 
says in his work, entitled “ Chief Periods 
of European History:” “The miracle 
of miracles, greater than dried up seas 
and cloven rocks, was when the Augus- 
tus, on his throne, pontiff of the gods of 
Rome, himself a god to the subjects of 
Rome, bent to become the worshiper cf 
a crucified provincial of his Empire.” 
This Sabbath edict points to the explana- 
tion of this “ miracle of miracles.” Not 
to “a crucified provincial,” but to a 
risen Lord bent he his knee, and there- 
fore the weekly recurrence of the day 
which saw his Lord arise would he estab- 
lish as a day of rest and worship. 

Akin to the observance of “ the Lord’s 


Day ” was the early celebration of Easter, 


which was called the “ Queen of Days.” 
So deep became the interest in this fes- 
tival, in the latter half of the second cen- 
tury, a controversy concerning the par- 
ticular day on which it should be cele- 
brated nearly separated the eastern and 
western churches. 

The.Lord’s Supper is another ordi- 
nance which began in the first century, 
and is wholly inexplicable if the fact of 
the resurrection be denied. Except 
Jesus rose why should his followers keep 
a memorial of his death, and that, too, a 
death of shame? 

This companionless organization called 
the Christian Church, unaided by any 
earthly power, with no stronger weapons 
than the truths embodied in the unique 
literature which has come down to us, 
and the ordinances of its worship, laid 
hold of the stupendous task of saving the 
world. Without its belief in the resur- 
rection it could never have conceived 
such a project much less have achieved 
any measure of success in prosecuting 
it. But with that faith it dared every- 
thing and did a prodigious work of re- 
generation. In a just and true sense it 
may be said that it saved the world. 
When Christianity started on its way 
round the nations the earth was filled 
with darkness and the race was hasten- 
ing to ruin. Vice was so regnant and so 
fierce Tacitus wrote, “ Virtue is a sen- 
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The Arisen 


tence of death.” Of the age Matthew 
Arnold has sung: 
“ On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 


Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” ° 


Christianity appeared and saved it from 
utter ruin. When Jesus died mankind 
was sinking into hopelessness: and help- 
lessness. With the preaching of his resur- 
rection a new era began—an era of vary- 
ing but ceaseless progress. For this rev- 
olutionary change there is no assignable 
cause but his influence, and if he rose 
not his: persistent influence is an inex- 
plicable mystery. This great change is 
the most conspicuous fact in history, and 
it is past all understanding if it rest not 
on the resurrection of Jesus as a solid 
fact. 

If Christ did not rise, the preaching of 
the resurrection was a delusion or a de- 
ception. In either case that which was 
false saved the world, for without the 
preaching of the resurrection there would 
have been no New Testament, no 
churches, no Christianity, and the one 
influence which in that crucial hour res- 
cued the world from ruin would not have 
existed and all goodness would have 
perished. And if the most astounding 
delusion saved the world when it most 
needed saving, and when truth failed ‘it, 
then delusion is better than knowledge 
and falsehood is better than truth. 


Such cannot be the case. In neither 
delusion nor deceit is there saving power 
to lift up mankind. “ Something hap- 
pened in the first century that destroyed 
the old world and gave birth to the 
new.” That something was the resur- 
rection of Jesus. That and that only ex- 
plains history. Jesus rose. 

The Christians of to-day may cheer 
each other to-day as did their predeces- 
sors in the first ages of the Church with 
the confident salutation, ‘‘ Christ is 
risen.” 

And if he has indeed risen he is living 
to-day, and he who saved the world in 
the first century will not forsake the 
work of his hands in the twentieth cen- 
tury. “ He will perfect that which con- 
cerneth us.” A risen Lord can never 
become a vanishing quantity in the 
world’s history. He is “ declared to be 
the Son of God with power by the resur- 
rection. from the dead”” (Romans 1: 4), 
and having “all power in heaven and in 
earth.” He will be the director of his 
own cause “ always even unto the end of 
the world.” They who work with him 
need not fear the outcome. They who 
work against him must propose to settle 
with One who is omnipotent and death- 
less. 

* He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth ; and 
the isles of the sea shall wait for his 
law.” 

AtLanta, Ga. 


The Arisen 


By Charles Stuart Pratt. 


Lifts up toward heaven a slim, green 
spire, 

And then expands in blossomings 

As pure and white as angels’ wings? 


W ots is it springs from mirk and mire, 


The lily from the dark mold springs, 
And blossoms white as angels’ wings. 


What is it climbs from sin and shame, 
Led upward by a pure white flame, 
Climbs upward toward the Bethlehem star, 
To reach the heaven where angels are? 


A child may climb up toward the light, 
And one day reach an angel’s hight. 


Who was it rolled the stone away? 
Who was it winged the feet of clay? 
Who was it took from death its sting, 
And from the grave its conquering? 


The Lord Christ rose on Easter Day, 
And led for men.the heavenly way. 


And who are these, the ages through, 
Who groped the dark, and evil knew, 
Yet followed near, or followed far, 

The Evening and the Morning Star? 


Rejoice! All men that earth have trod 
May reach to be the Sons of God! 
Warner, N.H. 





The Rationale of Poetry 


By Henry Timrod, 
PART II. 


[One of the weak points. in Timrod’s argument Jvo Milton and Wordsworth contra Poe as to the true essence ot 
poetry is that Timrod fails to state fully Poe’s position. The cause of this is wbvious, At the time this essay was 
written there was no adequate edition of Poe’s works. Hence Timrod was undoubtedly unaware that in other 
utterances on the subject of poetry Poe modified considerably the pronouncements here quoted. For instance, while 
opposing stedfastly the didactic school as a school. Poe admitted that a moral might be incidentally introduced in a 
poem, not only without impairing its value as an art work, but possibly with the result of hightening or intensifying 
its effect. Nor had Poe any objection to taking a poetic theme from the realm of pure morals. On the contrary heis . 
constantly dealing in his poetry and his prose with moral and spiritual questions or suggestions. It will be seen by 
a careful examination of his works that while. roughly speaking, his theory of poetry gives to Beauty the first place, 
he is thinking more of the treatment of the idea in his actual presentments than of any cast iron adherence to Beauty 
alone in the choice of subject. The Wordsworthian school, on the other hand, appears to have considered the culti- 
vation of occasional boldness in style a proof of poetic maturity and wisdom. It would seem as if the Wordsworthians 


proper often tried to be more prosy than prose itself —H. A.] 


DO not wish it to be supposed that I 
look at “ Paradise Lost” as a perfect 
poem. It has many of the faults in- 

separable from all human productions. 
Indeed, I so far agree with Poe as to con- 
cede that by no possibility can a poem so 
long as “ Paradise Lost” be all poetry; 
and Coleridge, the profoundest poetical 
critic of any age, says: “ Ought not to be 


all poetry,” from beginning to end. How- 
ever noble the theme, there will be parts 
and aspects which do not admit of the 


presence of genuine poetry. Herein, 
however, I differ from Poe; inasmuch as 
I maintain that these parts may be raised 
so far above the ordinary level of prose by 
skillful verse as to preserve the general 
harmony of the poem and materially to in- 
sure its unity as a work of art. And in 
the distinction between poetry and the 
poem, between the spirit and its body, 
which Poe recognizes. when he comes to 
develop his theory, but which he blinks 
or ignores altogether in his remarks upon 
“ Paradise Lost,” I shall look for the jus- 
tification of my position. I hold that the 
confusion of these terms, of the subject- 
ive essence with the objective form, is the 
source of most of the errors and contra- 
dictions of opinion prevalent upon this 
theme. The two should be carefully dis- 
tinguished and should never in any criti- 
cal discussion be allowed to mean the 
same thing. 

What, then, is poetry? In the last cen- 
tury, if one had asked the question, one 
would have been answered readily 
enough; and the answer would have been 
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the definition which I dismissed a little 


‘while ago as unworthy of minute exam- 


ination. But the deeper philosophical 
criticism of the present century will not 
remain satisfied with such a surface view 
of poetry. Its aim is to penetrate to the 
essence, to analyze and comprehend those 


impressions and operations of the mind, 


acting upon and being acted upon by 
mental or physical phenomena, which, 
when incarnated in language, all recog- 
nize as the utterance of poetry and which 
affect us like the music of angels. , That 
this is the aim of present criticism I need 
not attempt to show by quotation, since it 
looks out from the pages of the most pop- 
ular writers of the day. Indeed, so very 
general has the feeling become that it is 
not of the forms of poetry that we need a 
description, and, if you ask any man of 
common intelligence, who is not merely a 
creature of facts and figures, to define po- 
etry, he will endeavor to convey to you 
his idea, vague, doubtless, and shadowy, 
of that which in his imagination consti- 
tutes its spirit. The poets who attempt 
to solve the question look rather into 
themselves than into the poems they have 
written. One, very characteristically, 
when his own poems are considered, de- 
fines it as “ emotions recollected in tran- 
quillity ;”’ and another as “ the best and 
happiest moments of the best and happiest 
minds.” These definitions, if definitions 
they can be called, are unsatisfactory 
enough, but they indicate correctly the di- 
rection in which the distinctive principle 
of poetry is to be sought. 
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I think that Poe in his eloquent de- 
scription of the poetical sentiment as the 
sense of the beautiful and in its loftiest 
action as a struggle to apprehend a su- 
pernal loveliness, a wild effort to reach a 
beauty above that which is about us, has 
certainly fixed with some definiteness one 
phase of its merely subjective manifesta- 
tion. It is, indeed, to the inspiration 
which lies in the ethereal, the remote and 
the unknown that the world owes some 
of its sweetest poems; and the poetry of 
words has never so strange a fascination 
as when it seems to suggest more than it 
utters; to call up by implication rather 
than by expression those thoughts which 
refuse to be embodied in language; to 
hint at something ineffable and myste- 
rious of which the mind can attain but 
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none in a love which is almost a worship 
of Tennyson, with whose poems I have 
been familiar from boyhood, and whom I 
yet continue to study with ceaseless profit 
and pleasure. But I can by no means con- 
sent to regard him as the First of Poets, 
and I am sure that Tennyson himself 
would repudiate the compliment and the 
theory that seems to justify it. The very 
merit which that theory mainly insists 
upon is not characteristic of more than 
one-third part of the poems of Tennyson, 
who, as a poet, possesses what Poe had 
not, other qualities besides his intense 
spiritualism ; qualities of a more human 
and earthly tendency, which could not fail 
to bring him into affinity with other tastes 
and constrain him to demand a broader 
creed. 


partial’ glimpses.. But in making this “ ff order to perceive the real narrow- 
feeling and this feeling only constitute ness of Poe’s theory, it is but necessary to 
the poetic sentiment, Poe simply verifies examine the list of those elements which 
the remark of one of the most luminous he says induce in the poet the true poetical 
critics of this century that we must look effect, and mark how carefully he selects 
as little to men‘of peculiar and original only such appearances as are simply beau- 
genius as to the multitude.for br d tiful or simply mysterious, and how sed- 
comprehensive critical theories§/ Such ulously he excludes all of the sublime and 
men have usually one faculfy developed terrible in the phenomena of nature. 

at the expense of the others; and the very  “ The poet,” he says, “ recognizes the 
clearness of their perception of one kind ambrosia that nourishes his soul in the 
of excellence impairs their perception of bright orbs of heaven, in the volutes of 
other kinds. Their theories, being drawn the flowers, in the low clustering of 
from their own particular tastes and tal- shrubberies, in the slanting of tall/Eastern 
ents, just suffice to cover th ly: trees, in the blue distance of mountains, 
those who resemble them J The theory in the grouping of clouds, in the gleam- 
of Poe leads directly to fhe conclusion, ing of silver rivers, in the repose of se- 
and this he boldly avows, that Tennyson questered lakes. He perceives it in the 
is the noblest poet that ever lived; since songs of birds, in the harp of AZolus, in 
no poet that ever lived has possessed so_ the sighing of the night-wind, in the per- 
much of that ethereality and dim sugges- fume of the violet and in the suggestive 
tiveness which Poe regards, if not the odors that come to him at eventide over 
sole, at least as the highest characteristic dim oceans from far distant and undis- 
of poetry. ‘I am constrained to add, too, covered lands.” 


that while the theory leads to the conclu- * 


sion that Tennyson is the noblest of poets, 


it aout tae ae te that Poe 
is At the same time I must do 


Poe the justice to acquit him of the petty 
vanity of wishing to lead his readers to 
such a conclusion. His theory I regard 
as the natural and logical result evolved 
from his own beautiful and very peculiar 
genius. Like the fabled Narcissus, he 
fell in love unconsciously with his own 
shadow in the water. I yield to few, and 
only to that extravagant few who would 
put him over the head of Milton himself, 
in my admiration of Poe, and I yield to 


I have not enumerated all the influ- 
ences to which he refers, but every one 
of them will be found upon examination 
to bear the same general character of 
quiet and gentle beauty. Let me ask in 
my turn whether there be no excitement 
of the poetical faculty in theclouded night 
as well as in the bright one; in the wrack 
of clouds by which-the stars are driven in 
as well as in the purple islands and crim- 
son archipelagoes of sunset, in the terror- 
stricken rain fleeing before the tempest 
as well as in the gentle and refreshing 
showers of April; in the craggy dangers 
as well as in the blue distances of moun- 
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tains; in the rush of the tornado, which 
opens a road through deep, untraveled 
and illimitable forests, as well as in the 
faint and fragrant sigh of the zephyr; in 
the lightning that shatters “some great 
Admiral,” doomed never again to be 
heard of ; in the ear-splitting crash of the 
thunder, the stricken pine, the blasted 
heath ; in the tiger-haunted jungles of the 
Orient ; in the vast Sahara, over which the 
sirocco sweeps like the breath of hell; in 
the barren and lonely cape strewn with 
wrecks and the precipitous promontory 
which refuses to preserve even a single 
plank of the ships that have been crushed 
against it ; in the fearful tale suggested by 
the discovery of a human skeleton upon a 
desert island; in the march of the pesti- 
lence; in the bloody battles for freedom 
and in the strange noises and wild risks 
of an Arctic night, when the Great Pack 
has broken up and an Arctic storm is 
grinding and hurling the floes in thunder 
against each other. 

In the same manner, when the eloquent 
poet comes to seek the mental or moral 
stimulants of poetry, he finds them “ in all 
unworldly motives, in all holy impulses, 
in all chivalrous and _ self-sacrificing 
deeds;” but he does not, like the pro- 
founder Wordsworth, find them in the 
tranquil comforts of home, in the dignity 
of honest labor, in the charities of the beg- 
gar and in those everyday virtues over 
which the human soul of Wordsworth’s 
Muse broods in pleased contemplation. 
He sees no appeal to the faculties in the 
““common things that round us lie,” in 
the fairy tales of science, in the magic of 
machinery, in the pen that writes and the 
types that immortalize his argument, in 
truth as truth merely and in the lessons 
in which Nature is so bountiful that they 
may be gathered from the very dust we 
tread beneath our feet. 

I think, when we recall the many and 
varied sources of poetry, we must, per- 
force, confess that it is wholly impossible 
to reduce them all to the simple element 
of beauty. Two other elements, at least, 
must be added, and these are power, when 
it is developed in some noble shape, and 
truth, whether abstract or not, when it 
affects the common heart of mankind. 
For the suggestion of these two addi- 
tional principles, I suppose I ought to say 
that I am indebted to Leigh Hunt; but I 
cannot help adding that I had fixed upon 
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the same trinity of elements long before I 
became acquainted with his delightful — 
book on Imagination.and Fancy. 

It is, then, in the feelings awakened by 
certain moods of the mind, when we 
stand in the presence of Truth, Beauty 
and Power that I recognize what we all 
agree to call poetry. To analyze the na- 
ture of these feelings, inextricably tangled 
as they are with the different faculties of 
the mind and especially with that great 
faculty which is the prime minister of 
poetry, Imagination, is not absolutely nec- 
essary to the present purpose. Let us be 
satisfied with having ascertained the ele- 
ments which excite in us the sentiment of 
poetry; and, having thus in a measure 
fixed its boundaries, let us proceed to con- 
sider it as it appears when embodied in 
language. A 

Of course, I hold with those who main- 
tain that poetry may be developed in va- 
rious modes; in painting, sculpture, arch- 
itecture, music, as well as in words. In- 
deed, there is no divining in what quarter 
this subtle and ethereal spirit may not 
make its appearance. Tho verse is its 
most natural garment, it sometimes looks 
out upon mankind in the guise of prose 
where ; 

“Its delights 


Are dolphin-like, and show themselves above 
The element they sport in.” 


We are talking with a lovely, intelli- 
gent woman, who assures us that she has 
no expression for the poetry that is in 
her and afterward proceeds to recount 
the story of some noble martyrdom; 
when, behold! in the proud flush that 
mantles her forehead and the smile that 
comes up from the depths of her beauti- 
ful eyes, the visible presence of poetry it- 
self! Our present business, however, is 
only with the development of poetry in 
words. 

I look upon every poem strictly as a 
work of art, and on the poet, in the act of 
putting poetry into verse, simply as an 
artist. If the poet have his hour of in- 
spiration, tho I am so sick of the cant of 
which this word has been the fruitful 
source that I dislike to use it, this hour is 
not at all during the work of composition. 
A distinction must be made between the 
moment when the great thought strikes 
for the first time along the brain and 
flushes the cheek with the sudden revela- 
tion of beauty or grandeur and the hour 
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of patient, elaborate execution. The soul 
of the poet, tho constrained to utter itself 
at some time or other, does not burst into 
song as readily as a maiden of sixteen 
bursts into musical laughter. Many poets 
have written of grief, but no poet in the 
first agony of his heart ever sat down to 
strain that grief through iambics. Many 
poets have given expression to the first 
raptures of successful love, but no poet 
in the delirium of joy has ever bubbled it 
in anapests. Could this have been pos- 
sible, the poet would have been the most 
wonderful of improvisers ; and perhaps a 


poem would be no better than what im-. 


provisations always are. It would be 
easy to prove the truth of these few gen- 
enral remarks by the confessions of the 
poets themselves. Poe has described to 
the world how he slowly built up the 
poem of “ The Raven.” A greater poet 
than Poe speaks of himself as 
“not used to make 

A present joy the matter of his song ” 
and of his poems, which the “ Muse ac- 
cepts, deliberately pleased,” as very 
thoughtfully fitted to the Orphean lyre. 
The labor through which Tennyson has 
obtained that perfection of style which is 
characteristic of his poems must have 
been almost infinite. And Matthew Ar- 
nold, a poet not widely known in this 
country, but one who, in the estimation of 
the English critical public, sits not very 
far below Tennyson, separates, as I have 
separated, the hours of insight from the 
hours of labor. — 

“We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire that in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still; 
In mystery our soul abides; 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 

May be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

Does this fact lessen the merit of the 
poet, or the charm of the poem? I do 
not see why it should, any more than, be- 
cause the “ Eve ” in your library was once 
but a beautiful.idea in the mind of its 
creator, was slowly chiseled from a block 
of shapeless marble, it should deprive the 
sculptor of his glory, or mar for a single 
instant the effect of the faultless sym- 
metry and suggestive countenance of the 
statue. It must not be forgotten that my 
present aim is to show that a poem, with- 
out being all poetry from beginning to 
end, may be complete as a work of art. 
Now, there are two classes of poets, dif- 


fering essentially in their several charac- 
ters. The one class desires only to utter 
musically its own peculiar thoughts, feel- 
ings, sentiments or passions, without re- 
gard to their truth or falsehood, their mo- 
rality or want of morality, but in simple 
reference to their poetical effect. The 
other class, with more poetry at its com- 
mand than the first, regards poetry sim- 
ply as the minister, the highest minister, 
indeed, but still only the minister, of 
Truth, and refuses to address itself to the 
sense of the Beautiful alone. The former 
class is content simply to create beauty 
and writes such poems as “ The Raven” 
of Poe or “ The Corsair ” of Byron. The 
latter class aims to create Beauty also, but 
it desires at the same time to mold this 
beauty into the shape of a temple dedi- 
cated to Truth. It is to this class that we 
owe the authorship of such poems as the 
“ Paradise Lost” of Milton, the “ Lines 
on Tintern Abbey, “ The Excursion” of 
Wordsworth and the “ In Memoriam ” of 
Tennyson. 

The former class can afford to write 
brief and faultless poems, because its end 
is a narrow one; the second class is forced 
to demand an ampler field, because it is 
influenced by a vaster purpose. : 

Take a poet of the last mentioned class 
at the commencement of his work. Im- 
bued with a love of truth, conscious of the 
noble character of his mission as a poet, 
convinced that a poem should, to use the 
words of Bacon: “ Help and confer to 
magnanimity and morality as well as to 
delectation,” he chooses a subject, the 
beauty of which may be so well developed 
as to serve an ulterior and loftier end. 
The end of Milton’s poem is the glory of 
God and a justification of his ways to- 
ward man. The end of the poems of 
Wordsworth is to evolve the spiritual 
meanings that lie behind the phenomena 
of nature and to show that the materials 
of poetry may be gathered from the com- 
mon and familiar things of existence. 
The end of the poems of Tennyson, who, 
in his large nature, touches Poe on the 
one side and Wordsworth on the other, is 
at times as purely the creation of beauty 
as Poe could desire it to be. But it is not 
less often to inculcate the profoundest les- 
sons of a human philosophy; and to do 
this he sounds in one poem the remotest 
metaphysical depths, he embodies the 
whole history of a sorrow in another, and 
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in a third he converts into magnificent 
verse the doubts, fears and perplexities 
through which the soul attains at last a 
ground on which to rest its hopes of im- 
mortality. 

The poet who has such ends as these in 
view is not likely to measure the length 
of his poem by: the rules of Poe’s theory. 
If his subject be in the main poetical, he 
is careless whether its complete develop- 
ment involve the treatment here and there 
of a prosaic type and necessitate the com- 
position of a few thousand instead of one 
hundred and fourteen lines. But, at the 
same time, in the development of this sub- 
ject, he will not forget that he is an artist, 
and that he is bound to produce, as far as 
possible, a harmonious work of art. \. He 
will take care that all his topics have ref- 
erence to the general purpose of the 
poem ; and, when they are unpoetical, he 
may not seldom use them as the musician 
uses discords, or the painter shadows, to 
strengthen by contrast the effect of that 
which is genuinely poetical. “He will en- 
deavor also, by every artifice of verse and 
language, to raise these necessarily unpo- 
etical portions as near as may be to the 


hight of the loftier portions of his crea- 
tion. Thus Milton has contrived by a 
melodious arrangement to impart a won- 
derful charm to a mere list of geograph- 
ical names. And thus Tennyson by 
clearness, and sometimes picturesqueness, 
of expression and by the unequaled per- 
fection of his rhythm has succeeded in 
giving a poetical air to thoughts which in 
any other hands would have been the 
baldest and-most prosaic abstractions. 

It seems to me that I have now made 
plain what I mean, when I say that a 
poem may be complete without being in 
the highest and most legitimate sense po- 
etical in all its parts. Ifa poem have one 
purpose and the materials of which it is 
composed are so selected and arranged as 
to help enforce it, we have no right to re- 
gard it as a series of minor poems merely 
because there may occur an occasional 
flaw in the structure. And he who per- 
sists in reading such a poem as so many 
short ones, besides losing the pleasure of 
contemplating the symmetrical develop- 
ment of a work of art, will fail to grasp 
the central purpose of the poet. 

(To be continued.) 


King, Parliament and People 
By Justin McCarthy. 


N Henri Murger’s famous “ Scenes 
from the Life of Bohemia,” we are 
told that the four Paris students with 

whose doings the romance is concerned 
found out after the Revolution of 1848 
that the pavement of a republic wears out 
the boots just as quickly as the pavement 
ofamonarchy. Some of us here in Eng- 
land have begun already to notice the fact 
that the pavement wears out our boots 
just as much under a king as it did under 


* aqueen. The trading classes of London 


and the large cities generally are begin- 
ning to look at things in a different light 
and to contemplate with satisfaction the 
prospect that there will be a good deal 
more done to set certain trades going un- 
der King Edward than there was under 
Queen Victoria. The shopkeepers of all 
kinds are looking forward to the fresh im- 
pulse which will be given to all manner 
of buying and selling, making and re- 


making, when the days of mourning are 
over and the new King and Queen begin 
to go about and show themselves in so- 
ciety at frequent public ceremonials, and 
at the opera houses and theaters. This is 
not, perhaps, a very lofty or patriotic view 
to take of the situation, but it is assuredly 
the view which is taken by the classes to 
which I have referred, and the result is a 
sort of commercial exultation in the ex- 
pected revival of the monarchy. 

For the last few weeks people have al- 
most ceased to talk about the war in 
South Africa. There is a general belief 
that some kind of negotiation is going on 
between Lord Kitchener and the Boer 
leaders, and in the meanwhile people here 
are content to wait patiently enough for 
whatever is to turn up in what way, and 
hardly trouble themselves to take more 
than a glance at the telegrams in the 
morning papers about the events in the 
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South African regions. The mind of the 
general public does not take in many sub- 
jects of interest at one time, and our at- 
tention is now engrossed by the King, the 
Queen and the Parliament. 

I am bound to say that the Parliament 
has had of late its fair share of public at- 
tention, and once again the Irish ques- 
tion has come to the front, and has forced 
itself on the consideration of the newspa- 
per reader. Not for many years back 
have we heard so much about this Irish 
question as during the last two or three 
weeks. Let me mildly claim for myself 
some share of prophetic instinct in this 
matter and remind the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT that I told them months 
ago to prepare for some stirring move- 
ments of the Irish National party when 
the new Parliament should come to hold 
its regular sittings in the first year of the 
twentieth century. I called attention 
then to the fact that the Irish party is at 
present larger even in mere numbers than 
it ever was before, and that it is united, 
disciplined and sustained by national sup- 
port to a degree which has not been 
known since the days of the Parnell split. 

There must be to many an impartial 
and thoughtful observer at home and 
abroad something significant, and for the 
time something melancholy, in the fact 
that the reign of the new King should 
open with a most serious conflict between 
the representatives of Ireland and the 
government of King Edward, and that 
the first measure of any consequence 
passed by the King’s Ministers should be 
one which imposes new penalties and new 
curtailments of the liberty of speech on 
those who represent the Irish national 
cause in the House of Commons. Now, 
I can quite understand that the recent 
scenes which led to the temporary expul- 
sion of several Irish members from the 
House of Commons must appear to un- 
concerned observers to be of a scandal- 
ous nature, well calculated to impair the 
faith of foreign observers in the stability 
of Parliamentary institutions. I wish, 
however, to call serious attention to the 
fact that whether the action of the Irish 
members was wise or unwise as a matter 
of tactical arrangement, it was the only 
practical protest left to them against the 
ministerial policy which set itself to pre- 
vent any Parliamentary discussion what- 
ever on subjects of the gravest public im- 


portance. The Government insisted that 
the debate on the votes for the enormous 
sums required in order to pay for the 
campaign in the past and to carry it on in 
the future must. be brought to a close be- 
fore the Irish members had any chance of 
expressing their opinion on certain of the 
votes. Now as the majority which sup- 
ports’ the Government has the power of 
forcing on the closure of a debate when- 
ever the Government feels so inclined 
there is no method of Parliamentary pro- 
test left to the members of a small minor- 
ity other than that which was taken by 
some of the Irish Nationalist representa- 
tives. Ireland is to be taxed heavily for 
the cost of a war which has been opposed 
and condemned from the beginning by 
the vast majority of Irishmen at home 
and abroad. The Irish Nationalists 
know very well that they cannot prevent 
the Government and the majority in the 
House of Commons from taxing Ireland 
in any way they think fit, and from cém- 
pelling her to pay her share of the cost of 
crushing out the two South African Re- 
publics. But they know, too, that some- 
thing may be done to discourage and even 
to prevent such a despotic policy in the 
future by making a public scandal about 
it, and calling the attention of the whole 
civilized world to the manner in wich the 
Irish minority is dealt with in the House 
of Commons. Every measure of polit- 
ical relief and of political justice which 
has been granted to Ireland during the 
past century has been extorted by some 
sudden pressure brought to bear on the 
Parliament at Westminster. Daniel 
O’Connell succeeded in obtaining political 
emancipation for his Roman Catholic fel- 
low countrymen because he aroused his 


‘people to such a sense of their wrongs 


that the great Duke of Wellington de- 
clared that the old systemof religious dis- 
qualification could only be maintained at 
the cost of a Civil War, and that he would 
not undertake the responsibility of such a 
conflict. The Fenian movement procured 
for Ireland the first serious attempt to 
mitigate the injustice of her land-tenure 
system—Mr. Gladstone himself said it, 
and I think we may assume that he knew 
and meant what he said. The campaign 
of parliamentary obstruction started by 
Parnell obtained the introduction of Glad- 
stone’s first Home Rule bill, and be it re- 
membered that Gladstone carried his sec- 
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ond Home Rule bill through the House of 
Commons, and that it was only defeated 
by the House of Lords, as all great meas- 
ures of reform are in the first instance. 
The truth is that the English public in 
general does not concern itself much 
about Irish claims or Irish grievances un- 
til some tremendous noise is made which 
attracts universal attention, and then rea- 
sonable and enlightened Englishmen he- 
gin to ask themselves whether there must 
not be something serious in the claim 
which creates such a demonstration of 
national feeling, and they look into the 
question and study it fairly, and the re- 
sult is that the majority in Parliament are 
compelled by the force of public opinion 
to give the minority a fair hearing. I 
have always been proud to observe that 
the national claims of Ireland when they 
came to be earnestly studied have always 
won the advocacy of the most enlightened 
Englishmen in generation after genera- 
tion: Therefore I would ask my Ameri- 
can readers to believe that the policy of 
the Irish National party in the House of 
Commons is not by any means the policy 
of men who wish to turn the House into 
a sort of Donnybrook Fair for the mere 
fun of the thing, but is the policy of men 
who 'have learned from experience that 
nothing is to be done for the cause repre- 
sented by a small minority unless it can 
compel the public outside the doors of 
Parliament to stop and listen to what it 
has got to say. I should think a good- 
natured man like King Edward VII must 
be sorry that his reign should have begun 
with a measure imposing new penalties 
and new disqualifications on the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland in his Imperial Par- 


liament, and I have good reason to believe: 


that the new Queen has personally much 
sympathy with Ireland’s claim for Home 
Rule. ; 

The reign begins inauspiciously, too, 
with the gradual exposition of the minis- 
terial policy for the reorganization of the 
army. So far as tlte House of Commons 


has yet been permitted to know, that pol- 


icy seems to threaten something bearing 
an ominous resemblance to a plan of con- 
scription, and the very thought of con- 
scription is repugnant to the minds of 
most Englishmen. Already the bare sug- 
gestion of such a policy has practically re- 
united the whole of the Liberal opposi- 
tion. Very likely the Government ‘will 
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try to get out of the trouble, if the trouble 
should become very alarming, by explain- 
ing that they never had a policy of con- 
scription really in their minds, and that 
their chief idea was to make the army so 
large and so strong as to avoid the neces- 
sity for adopting a scheme of conscrip- 
tion. But, however that may be, it is 
certainly an unlucky omen for the open- 
ing of a new reign that it should begin 
with the announcement of a ministerial 
policy, which, to say the least of it, sounds 
like the announcement prefatory to a 
policy of conscription. The whole bear- 
ing of the Government is, indeed, 
strangely ill-adapted to the welcome of a 
new reign. Lord Salisbury and his col- 
leagues appear to be spoilt by their large 
majority. Their prevailing idea is to all 
seeming that the House of Commons 
ought to have no other part to play but 
that of simply registering the decrees of 
the Ministers in power. The House of 
Commons is to be allowed to talk over 
each ministerial proposal just as long as 
it suits the convenience of Ministers and . 
no longer. When the Ministers have lis- 
tened to as much talk as they care to hear 
then the debate must come at once to a 
close, the closure must be voted, and the 
division taken without another moment 
of delay. “It is our business,” the Gov- 
ernment would seem to say, “to make up 
our minds as to the measures which are 
to be passed for the management of pub- 
lic affairs, and it is the business of the 
House of Commons to accept our decrees 
in the manner and at the moment when 
we think fit.” Now toa Radical like my- 
self all this is rather satisfactory than 
otherwise, because it is sure to lead to a 
reaction against the whole policy of the 
Tory Government. But I should think 
that such an inconsiderate display of the 
Tory purpose is an inauspicious sort of il- 
lumination with which to celebrate the 
new reign, and I greatly doubt whether a 
discreet and sensible man, as King Ed- 
ward VII is said to be, can be altogether 
satisfied with the manner in which his de- 
voted Tory Ministers have thought fit to 
welcome his succession to the throne. 

If Ireland has been well to the front 
lately in political affairs she has also I am 
glad to say been well to the front in lit- 
erature. “ The Lost Land,” by Miss Ju- 
lia,M. Crottie, has made its appearance, 
and has already been recognized by some 
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of our most influential critics as a very 
remarkable novel. In my last letter I[ 
told the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
something about the extraordinary fatal- 
ity which doomed the manuscript of this 
work to be lost on two successive occa- 
sions when it was sent in for the consid- 
eration of a publisher. Three times did 
the authoress write out her novel, and the 
third effort had the good fortune, pro- 
verbially supposed to attach to all third 
efforts, and the book has at last made its 
appearance in print. The story is one of 
singular pathos, beauty and power. Its 
descriptions of natural life bring the very 
atmosphere of each scene around us, and 
every character is drawn with a bold and 
firm hand. It is, on the whole, a mel- 
ancholy story, as its very name would pre- 
pare one to expect. The authoress has 
chosen the time of the Irish rebellion of 
ninety-eight as the epoch of her tale. 
“The Lost Land” is not in the strict 
sense a political novel, for it only deals 
with political events as they affect the 
lives of the young men and women who 


are the principal figures in the romance, 
but the gloom of the hopeless struggle for 
national freedom hangs over the story. I 
have heard it said that Miss Crottie deals 
harshly with some of the persons and the 
classes whom she pictures in her book, 
but I do not think even the most patriotic 
of Irish readers can fairly object to the 
fact that the authoress has introduced 
some mean, ignoble and malignant per- 
sons into a book which is full of living 
figures of all kinds. I do not believe that 
the most devoted Englishman accuses 
Charles Dickens of having dealt unjustly 
with his compatriots because he has 
drawn a Quilp and a Sampson Brass as 
well as a Little Nell and a Dick Swiveller. 
The whole tone of the book is healthy, na- 
tional and patriotic, and shows that Miss 
Crottie’s heart is thoroughly with the 
struggles and the best hopes of her coun- 
try. The book is sure to make its mark 
in our literature, and it is in my opinion 
the best Irish novel that has appeared for 
many years. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Churchill to York on Snowshoes 
By the Rt. Rev. Arthur J. Newnham, 


Bisuop oF Moosonee, 


[We printed an article from Bishop Newnham last June describing one of his diocesan journeys by boat along 
the coast of Hudson Bay. The following article is the account of a land trip. The Bishop’s diocese covers an area 
of 600,000 square miles, 500 miles east, south and west of Hudson Bay and limitless on the north —Eprror.] 


HE Rev. R. Faries and Mr. A. (of 
the Hudson Bay Company) and 
myself, three men and two teams 

of six dogs each started from Churchill 
at 6.20 a. m., January 16th, a clear, cold 
moon shining and thermometer at 75 de- 
grees below freezing! A. and his team 
were already about a mile on the way, and 
mzeking good time, when, after a some- 
what tearful parting, we started. 


Our course at first was across the. 


river, two or three miles from shore to 
shore, and most of the way across high 
hummocks of ice and snow, some of 
which we circumvented, and some we 
climbed at the risk of sled and load. At 
first Mr. Faries and I ran ahead of the 
dogs to show the way, but soon we had to 
wait and help our Indian driver to keep 


the sled upright, etc., and I led the track. 
In spite of roughness they kept me pretty 
well on the trot, no light matter when 
clad in a hairy deerskin coat and hood, 
down to the knees. I had to keep con- 
stantly rubbing nose and cheeks to pre- 
vent their freezing. The “ day-sky ”— 
1. é., first dawning—was just showing as 
we reached the further shore. Here we 
put on snowshoes and began the ascent 
of the low hills, almost treeless. As we 
reached the plateau at the top the sun 
was just rising at about 8 o’clock, a 
glorious sight, right across a vast plain, 
but it was bitterly cold here. The crust 
on the snow was good, so that we kept 
often on the trot, and could almost have 
done without our snowshoes, but that . 
crust is very hard on one’s soles, 
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It was very monotonous as we kept on, 
mile after mile, A. and his party a mile 
or more ahead, Mr. Faries generally be- 
hind with the driver and team, perhaps 
half a mile, so that there could be no con- 
versation, if we had the breath to spare 
for it, and there .were few trees to diver- 
sify the level plain. 

At last we reached a small wooded bit, 
Stachekwan Ridge, and found A and his 
men, with brush camp made and a great 
fire blazing on which our meat cakes were 
thawing, and kettle boiling. We had 
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earned our breakfast (9.30) by a fifteen- 
mile run. 


COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 


1. No bread, as it would freeze too 
hard to be profitably used. We took a 
few acons, or bannocks, with plenty of 
shortening to keep them from freezing 
so hard, but depended mainly on ban- 
nocks cooked at each night-camp by Mr. 
A. 

2. Meat. Some venison cooked and 
minced with bacon and made into balls 
frozen hard. These were thawed, 
broken into the frying pan and heated 
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very hot. Yet before we-finished our 
plateful the last part of it would be frozen 
stiff. Also some pickled and cooked 
deers’ tongues, to be warmed over. 

3. Three large solid plum puddings, 
which at some meals did instead of both 
bread and meat. I found them a little 
difficult of digestion when I was weak- 
ened by fatigue at the end of a long day, 
but they were good and sustaining. They 
were well cooked before starting,.and we 
only had to thaw them a little, then chop 
into hunks or slices, prop them round 
the fire till warmed through and then eat. 

4. Coffee at early morning, tea or 
cocoa the rest of the day. Beware of 
“ singeing ” the snow when melting for 
water. We drank a great quantity. 

To resume: Soon all was ready and we 
set to work at our meal. It was not lux- 
ury, not even comfort. They didn’t raise 
much of a barricade nor make a very 
large fire for the day meal, so it is cold 
work taking it. Plates, forks, sugar, etc., 
taken out of the bag so cold that they 
froze my finger tips and I even felt the 
fork slightly stick to my lips while I ho- 
vered between shivering and scorching 
my face and eyes. Soon we finished, 
packed up and started again, and I felt 
pretty fresh yet. We had only about ten 
miles more to go to our proposed camp 
in “ Eastern Woods.” We arrived early, 
about 2 o'clock. We could not go fur- 
ther as dry wood for fire is scarce and 
the next possible place for it was another 
ten or fifteen miles, and then it would be 
too dark. So we were content with twen- 
ty-five miles for the first day. Again A. 
and his men got well ahead (our dogs 
having made the journey from York 
were tired) and the camp was well be- 
gun when I arrived. I was a little tired 
so did not do much work, just carried a 
little brush for the camp and a few logs 
for the fire as they were cut. By that 
time the fire was burning and A. had a 
brew of cocoa ready for all hands. Then 
I rested and tried to keep warm while A. 
prepared for cooking our supper and the 
others cut and carried wood, fed the dogs 
and bedded them, unpacked the sleds, 
etc., Mr. Faries doing a full man’s share 
of work. About 4.30 all were gathered 
round the blazing fire (about 7 feet long, 
5 feet wide, 3 feet high). One perhaps 
was kneading the dough for cakes, an- 
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other looking after the kettles, thawing 
the cakes or the meat or frying the latter, 
or ransacking the “ grub bag”’ for uten- 
sils or materials, or holding up mittens 
or socks (which had been soaked with 
perspiration, or with rime from conden- 
sation, and frozen stiff) to the fire to dry, 
and all of us steaming all over on the side 
toward the fire, while fresh rime was 
forming on the side away from the fire 
and nearly all smoking their pipes. This 
went on in various stages till supper was 
ready and eaten, after which we all 


or the sled as wrappers to break the draft. 
It took usallour time to get things dry be- 
fore we turned it. Happily the wind never 
veered enough to make us get up and pull 
down our barricade and rebuild it on the 
other side of the fire, as sometimes hap- 
pens. Also we escaped bad weather; 
only one night did we have a bare half 
inch of snow fall on us. After prayers, 
bed, thus: I spread my hairy sleeping bag 
with blanket lining next to the barrier, all 
clothes on but coat and socks, crept in 
and lay down. Then my socks, duffles 
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roasted our faces, scorched our eyes, 
hands, knees, etc., alternately with our 
backs, all the time joking and talking and 
drying mittens and socks and even shirts 
(on our backs) until prayers and bed at 
8 or 8.30. It was dismal comfort and 
miserable mirth, shivering down my back 
while my face was scorching painfully. 
Some nights fresh rime formed on the 
upper surface of socks, etc., while the 
lower surface was scorching before the 
fire. Sometimes the wind would shift a 
little and blind us with pungent smoke, 
causing us to put up poles and branches 


or moccasins were handed in to me so 
that I might keep them warm for the next 
day. The blanket and flaps of sleeping 
bag were pulled over my head. Between 
me and fire Mr. Faries was disposed of 
(tight against me) in his rabbit skin bag. 
Mr. A., likewise nearer the fire. My bag 
was deadly cold and it took nearly all my 
body heat to warm it, so I lay and shiv- 
ered. The fire was always out at midnight 
at latest. Toilet and undressing, none 
all the way! Getting up at 4.30 a. m. was 
miserable work. The fire was only half 
lighted, and one could only crouch over 
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it, shivering and occasionally trying to 
fasten a button or put on socks or moc- 
casins. Then followed a_ shivering 
breakfast and packing up of provisions 
and bedding, tieing up the sleds and har- 
nessing the dogs, shivering all the time. 
Then prayers and on with our snowshoes 
and away about 6 or 7—just more than 
dawn. One day we saw a small herd of 
deer feeding not far off, then galloping 
across in front of us, but far out of shot. 
We would not stop to hunt, for had we 
killed any it meant the loss of a whole 
day. But it excited our husky dogs, and 
in spite of their heavy load they trotted 
so fast that it took us a really fast run to 
keep up with them. This helped us over 
a few miles. 

The third day of our journey lay across 
undulating plains, almost treeless, with 
here and there a bluff of woods in the dis- 
tance. In one of these was the next land- 
mark, the “ Minister’s Lobstick;” it had 
been cut and named for one of our mis- 
sionaries who camped there years ago. A 
lobstick is a tall pine tree denuded of 
all branches except a tuft at the top, and 
cut down. It is a very favorable land- 
mark. Our men voluntarily undertook 
to make a “ Bishop’s Lobstick,” but un- 
fortunately we were always in a hurry, 
and tall pines seemed absent wherever 
we camped, and “so the poor Bishop got 
none.” The fourth day was a long one, 
head wind and sleet, but we made twen- 
ty-five miles. The camping places were 
far apart, and I was glad I had some 
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Bovril lozenges and cakes of pemmican in 
my. pocket. I was beginning to get blis- 
tered feet. The blisters would get stiff 
during the halt and starting off again was 
very painful. 

Sixth day, Sunday. Before starting, 
we had hoped to reach York on Sunday 
morning, but our dogs were too slow for 
that. Well, you couldn’t keep Sunday 
on such a journey. If you did stop you 
could not read and you would have to 
work hard getting wood enough to keep 
you from freezing, etc., so on we went. 
Thermometer 30 below zero. After din- 
ner at Island Bluff, we soon struck a 
small creek and going down it were actu- 
ally on the shore of the frozen bay, and 
I thought of my voyage last fall. Noth- 
ing but ice as far as you could see, and 
farther, and then water right across to 
Hudson Strait. We now often had 
bare ice, and if not, hard snow, so off 
came our snowshoes and our walk was 
changed toarun. We left our poor dogs 
far behind. Sam’s Creek was our aim, 
but alas, so many years have they camped 
there that we had to go up it two or three 
miles before we could find dry wood 
enough for our fire. My feet, tho still 
sore, were a little on the mend, and I 
worked hard carrying huge logs to the 
camp. It was a very still, cold night, and 
the rime fell thickly, chilling and damp- 
ing the things we tried to dry. I used 
to dry my socks and duffles and mocas- 
sins almost and then take them into my 
bed early to finish them; wood was 
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scarce, and we had to go to bed early to 
economize, and then had not much for 
the morning. 

Seventh and last day—3o degrees in 
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the morning and 10 lower when we 
reached York and 49 that night, so we 
were just in time. Very cold getting up 
and breakfasting, as the wood was just 
finished. Down to coast and along the 
ice; oh! but it was cold there. I gota 
few short rides on A.’s sled, as his load 
was light now and the going good. But 
there was much more running than walk- 
ing. A. now began to forge ahead, as he 
knew the way to the fort. About 11 
o'clock we came to what we were looking 
for, the end of the open water. You see, 
we had to cross the great Nelson River, 
twenty miles wide at the mouth and four 
or five here. We had been coming up the 
north bank of it all day, which I thought 
the bay. Owing to the great tides and 
the strong currents the mouth never 
freezes fast. We were delighted to find 
the ice-bridge firm here ; we had expected 
to go half a day further up. Here Char- 
lie was waiting, but A. was a spot, nearly 
across the river. They were in a great 
state. (1) He would go too near the 
edge and get in. (2) He would lose his 
way in the bush on the other side. (3) 
He would be cold and faint for food be- 
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fore he reached the fort. However, it had 
been decided that we should breakfast or 
lunch before we crossed, and I knew that 
A. once across would never wait for us 
to catch him and we could not cross and 
leave poor, timid Sam with our tired dogs 
miles behind to cross by himself, so we 
made a fire and boiled our kettle and 
warmed our food for the last time, and 


‘by that time Sam had come up. After 


lunch we started to cross, open water not 
far away on our left; the first mile or 
two was splendid going and I ran ahead 
at a great rate, then I rode a little for a 
change; then we came to a mile or two of 
very rough hummocks of ice, where we 
had to walk and climb. This was alto- 
gether our coldest day and I think our 
longest. We must have done over thirty 
miles, perhaps thirty-five. Once across, 
we had to turn down river again for two 
miles till we came to the former “ bull 
track” to the fort. After this there re- 
mained a long eight miles through the 
bush, more or less of an old track. As 
the sun got low and my vital energies 
ditto I began to get very cold—too cold 
to ride. We found A.’s track, then we 
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wandered, then found it again, then he 
wandered quite wrong. The men got 
frightened and imagined him lost and 
frozen and Charlie took an ax, kettle 
and tea and started to hunt for him, but 
presently his track came back again, and 
soon we met two boys coming to meet 
us, for A. had arrived about 2 or 2.30. 
Then we got onto the well beaten track 
of the York road used for hauling wood. 
F. and I jumped onto the boys’ sled, the 
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dogs broke into a run, and after another 
mile and a half of freezing and‘ shiv- 
ering we reached the fort about 4.30. 
It was quite dark then, and 43 below 
zero. We went straight on to F.’s house, 
where our old Indian woman had fires 
lighted and tea ready. After a wash-up 
(our first since leaving Churchill, seven 
days previous) we sat down on a chair, 
at a table, by a stove, to our much appre- 
ciated meal. 


Across Asia 
By Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 


Or OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


SIDE from the direct results of the 
glacial investigations in which my 
son and I have been engaged. dur- 

ing the past season, the observations we 
have been permitted to make concerning 
the political, social and religious condi- 
tions of Northern and Central Asia seem 
worthy of more than a passing notice. 
Our object in view led us through near- 
ly all the scenes of the Chinese war, tho, 
fortunately, for the most part, just pre- 
ceding the actual conflicts. So hurried 
were we in the interior that we knew 
nothing of the progress of events in 
China until we reached the files of THE 
INDEPENDENT at Trebizond in October. 
The month of May was spent in a trip 
from Peking to Kalgan and the border 
of the Mongolian plateau. This involved 


a mule back ride of 500 miles, during. 


which we slept in Chinese inns. In the 
Mongolian part of the trip we had the 
company of the veteran missionary, Rev. 
Mark Williams, who had been thirty-five 
years at Kalgan. On our return to Pe- 
kirig he accompanied us nearly to the city, 
on his way to the annual meeting of the 
North China Mission at Tung Cho. On 
our way we were greeted by a happy 
group of Christian boys from the college, 
returning hometo Kalgan for the summer 
vacation. They had left their rooms for 
occupation by the missionaries during the 
meeting. Very likely they were among 
the Christians soon after massacred at 
Kalgan. 

On our way out from Peking we had 
seen several ominous signs of the popu- 


lar discontent. We had encountered 
groups of Boxers engaged in practice. We 
had, on various occasions, been sur- 
rounded by curious and _ ill-mannered 
crowds of Chinese. We had seen at Kal- 
gan the placards of the Boxers warning 
the Christians and foreigners of their 
fate. But all these things were lightly 
regarded by both the missionaries and the 
foreign Legations. On our return to Pe- 
king, however, there were indications of 
a growing alarm, tho even then nothing 
very serious was anticipated. We saw 
the ladies and children of the mission 
start off in high spirits for the annual 
meeting in Tung Cho, fifteen miles dis- 
tant. We were strongly urged to go 
with them, but as time was urgent we 
took the train for Tientsin. The very 
next day the revolution broke out, and the 
railroad was destroyed. 

The condition of things at Tientsin 
was curious. The contempt for the mili- 
tary power of the Chinese was supreme. 
The English had a guard of only twenty 
or thirty men, and, greatly to their de- 
light, they had been ordered, a short time 
before, to go to South Africa. A vigor- 
ous protest of the citizens was all that 
kept them. But the people in the Chi- 
nese city were growing more and more 
turbulent. A few weeks before, when we 
were first in the city, we had been stoned 
in the streets with an experienced mis- 
sionary, near one of the chapels. Now 
placards were up warning all the Chinese 
servants of foreigners to leave at the peril 
of death. As the Chinese had forbade 
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foreign troops to pass the forts at Taku, 
or to use ‘the railroad from there to the 
city, the first contingent of one hundred 
and eight American marines came up 
only by passing the forts in small squads, 
and then making use of tugboats. They 
reached Tientsin amid great rejoicing at 
midnight on the 30th of May. Nearly 
everybody was then talking glibly of hav- 
ing the 200 soldiers then available march 
overland, seventy-five miles, to the relief 
of Peking. 

The next day we left for Che Foo, 
passing eleven men-of-war of various na- 
tionalities on their way to the scene of 
conflict. Our Consul at Che Foo, Mr. 
Fowler, seemed to us the only man who 
had fully apprehended the extent of the 
danger. But no news was attainable then 
except what we brought. On the 3rd 
of June we reached Port Arthur, and on 
the 5th secured an interview with Vice- 
Admiral Alexieff. His lack of alarm was 
shown in the fact that he took great pains 
to facilitate our contemplated trip through 
Manchuria, along the line of the partly 
constructed Chinese Eastern Railroad. 

On passing over the first 400 miles in a 


construction train we came on June goth 
to Teling, about thirty miles beyond 


Moukden. Here, too, we brought the 
news, but a telegram was received the 
next day, saying that the English rail- 
roads seemed to be the principal ob- 
jects of offense, and nothing was to be 
feared in Manchuria. We, therefore, 
were started off on a 200-mile ride in Chi- 
nese carts to meet the branch road con- 
structed south from Harbin. A guard of 
two mounted soldiers was provided for 
us. Sometimes these were Cossacks, and 
sometimes Chinese. We were requested, 
also, to emphasize the fact that we were 
Americans and not English. We spent 
Sunday, the 17th, with Dr. Gordon, one 
of the Scotch-Irish missionaries at Quan 
Chentse. The mission was engaged in 
extensive building operations, and all 
were utterly without premonitions of the 
impending uprising. They were, how- 
ever, aware of great and growing dissat- 
isfaction with the Russians on account of 
the building of the railroad. 

We reached Harbin on the 23rd of 
June, and started down the Sungaree 


River on the 26th. While on the way we . 


learned that an order had been issued for 
the mobilization of all the troops in East- 
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ern Siberia. Our steamer was “ com- 
mandered,” and ordered back, but on ac- 
count of having several army officers on 
board who were under orders of urgency, 
we were permitted to proceed to Kava- 
rosk. It was this order for mobilization, 
in close connection with the taking of the 
forts at Taku, which precipitated the final 
action of the Chinese Government. 
Everything, however, was ripe for the 
movement, and the flames of insurrection 
suddenly burst out all over Manchuria. 
The missionaries barely escaped with 
their lives. | Whether all the engineers 
and their families along the route who 
had so hospitably entertained us es- 
caped we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. We afterward met several of the 
ladies who had escaped, leaving their hus- 
bands to face the danger. 

All ignorant of what was going on else- 
where, we took a steamer on the 11th of 
July to ascend the Amoor River. The 
seriousness of the situation began to 
dawn on us when we met a number of 
steamers and barges coming down the 
stream with 5,000 soldiers from Blago- 
veschensk, on their way to the Sungaree 
River, and thence up to Harbin. We af- 
terward learned, also, that two richly- 
dressed Mandarins who boarded our 
steamer were arrested and searched, and 
found to be loaded with placards calling 
on the Chinese to rise and destroy the for- 
eigners and all connected with them, and 
with specific plans for the destruction of 
Blagoveschensk. We, however, were 
all the while congratulating ourselves 
that, being in Russian territory, so far 
away from the center or disturbance, we 
were beyond the reach of danger. 

But such was not the case. Our steam- 
er ran aground, and we had eighty miles 
to go by land in tarantasses. On reach- 
ing Galvena, a Russian village of 1,000 
inhabitants, thirty miles below Blago- 
veschensk, the first night, we found the 
people panic-stricken. After the Rus- 
sian troops we had met were well on their 
way, the Chinese fort at Aygun, ten miles 
above, began firing, without notice, on 
passing steamers, and soldiers were re- 
ported to have crossed the river and to 
have burned some Russian villages. Be- 
fore midnight every vehicle in the place 
was packed with household goods, and 
filled with women and children, and 
driven into the country for safety, while 
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we were left at home in the post house, 
with a few Cossack guards between us 
and the enemy. 

As there was no attack in the night, the 
teams all came back in the morning. But 
we could distinctly see the puffs of smoke 
from the cannon at Aygun and hear the 
report of the firing. For an exorbitant 
sum we engaged teams to carry us by a 
back road half way to Blagoveschensk, 
where we engaged others to take us the 
rest of the distance. In this district it 
was estimated that there were 31,000 
Chinese settlers on the Russian side of the 
river, engaged in agriculture. Much of 
the country was like a garden. But the 
Cossacks, in the general alarm, were en- 
gaged in a war of extermination. We 
saw fully thirty villages in flames, and 
ran the gauntlet for two miles between 
the burning houses of a city of 10,000 in- 
habitants. We reached Blagoveschensk 
to find it had already been under bom- 
bardment for three days by a Chinese 
force of unknown numbers, and provided 
with modern rifles and fine cannon. Un- 
der the same impulse of fear and self- 
preservation which had actuated the vil- 
lage population, and because they had no 
adequate guard left in the city, the 3,000 
or more Chinese of the city had been 
placed on rafts and sent across the river. 
Owing to a variety of causes these were 
nearly all drowned. Hundreds of bodies 
were still to be seen floating in the river. 
After being under bombardment for a 
week we escaped by driving twenty miles 
across the country and boarding a re- 
turning steamer which had come so far 
down with soldiers for the relief of the 
city. During the two weeks occupied in 
reaching the railroad at Stretinsk, we met 
thirty-seven steamers with barges loaded 
with soldiers, besides many rafts, and 
passed the smoking embers of the only 
Chinese city on the route. This, too, had 
provoked destruction by suddenly open- 
ing fire, a day or two before, on a passing 
steamer. ; 

For the remainder of our trip, to make 
a long story short, we followed the line 
of the Siberian Railway about 2,000 miles 
to Omsk, on the Irtish River, stopping 
for side excursions at various places on 
the way. Turning up this river to Semi- 
palatinsk we bought a tarantass, and in 


twenty days drove 1,400 miles through, 


Turkestan, along the base of the lofty 
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mountain ranges 15,000 feet high, which 
border the Asiatic plateau to Taschkend. 
Thence we went by rail 1,500 miles fur- 
ther, through Samarkand and Merv to 
the Caspian Sea. From there we went to 
Tiflis, and over the Caucasus into Rus- 
sia as far as St. Petersburg, where we 
turned south through Kieff and Constan- 
tinople to Beirut, Damascus and Jerusa- 
lem. 

I mention the extent of our travels to 
give force to a few remarks on the great 
Eastern question, which is a deep-seated 
contest between three different races, 
three different civilizations and three dii- 
ferent religions. By reason of her geo- 
graphical situation and of her religion, 
as well as of her civilization, Russia is 
at war with both Turkey and China. 
Two advancing waves of emigration are 
meeting on the banks of the Amoor. The 
Chinese are gradually supplanting the 
nomadic tribes of Mongolia on the west 
and Manchuria on the north. They have 
already spread out so far on the elevated 
Mongolian plateau, where oats are the 
most profitable crop, that oatmeal is the 
staple diet in the country about Kalgan, 
as rice is in Central and Southern China. 
The wave has not yet reached the val- 
ley of the Amoor in full force. It wiil 
be well now for the peace of the future 
if the Russians control both banks of the 
river and extend their colonies through 
the whole valley. 

As to the southern part of Manchuria, 
it is already full of people. The Chinese 
Eastern Railroad is simply a passage way 
from Siberia.to the sea. In pushing their 
troops along the line of this road they are. 
only doing what is necessary to carry out 
the treaty, which provides for a joint 
protection’ with China. When the Chi- 
nese troops cannot be depended upon the 
Russians must do the work of both. Rus- 
sia has every reason to maintain the in- 
tegrity of China and to wish for the res- 
toration of peace. Nor was there ap- 
parent, as many supposed, any deep 
seated plot in Russia’s temporary occu- 
pation of the destroyed railroads from 
Taku to Peking and Newchwang. No 
other nation was prepared to put them 
in running order, whereas, when her 
great force of civil engineers and their 
assistants were driven out of Manchuria, 
they had nothing else to do, and could 
readily accomplish the restoration, 
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In Turkestan the extension of Rus- 
sia’s borders to the south has been nec- 


essary for self-protection, as was our 


war with Cuba. The motive for some 
further rectification of the southern bor- 
der probably does not lie in designs upon 
India, but in the necessity of controlling 
the upper portion of various rivers upon 
which Turkestan is dependent for irriga- 
tion. It is evident that for some time to 
come the conflicts along the whole line 
from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean are irrepressible, and there can be 
little question that the triumph of Rus- 
sia in that region will be the triumph of 
Christianity and of the civilization attend- 
ing it. Russia, tho lagging somewhat 
behind, is still in the line of motion, 
thought and progress. 
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In conclusion, a word about the scien-. 
tific results of our trip. We have found 
no traces of a general glacial period in 
Asia south of the fifty-sixth degree of 
latitude, tho in America they are abun- 
dant to New York in latitude 41, and in 
Illinois to Carbondale in latitude 38. But 
we have clear evidence of the subsidence 
of the central portions of the continent 
to the extent of 2,500 or 3,000 feet, which 
was approximately contemporaneous with 
the glacial period in America and Eu- 
rope. In Southern Russia, also, there is 
clear evidence of a subsidence of several 
hundred feet, at least, since the appear- 
ance of man. In not finding what we 
expected we have been rewarded with 
facts of even greater interest than was 
anticipated. 

JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, 
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By Miss C. 


. Parrish, 


ProressoR OF PHILOSOPHY IN RANDOLPH-Macon Woman’s COLLEGE. 


HERE is, probably no fallacy to 
which menare more prone than that 
of equivocation, and no formof that 
fallacy which is more mischievous than 
that of the ambiguous use of words. Our 
idols of the market place are legion, and 
many of them are productive of much so- 
cial and economic evil, but we can hard- 
ly conceive of one which i is, practically, 
more mischievous than that involved in 
our use of the words womanly and un- 
womanly. 

The dictionary makers cannot be held 
responsible, since their definitions are 
merely the echo of usage, but their eva- 
sions are amusing or exasperating ac- 
cording to one’s standpoint. The “ Cen- 
tury Dictionary,” for example, is in no 
way embarrassed in its definition of man- 
ly. It is at no loss for distinct virtues to 
mention as characteristic of a manly 
man. He is “humane,” “ charitable,” 

* hospitable,” 2 independent in spirit or 
bearing,” “strong,” “brave,” “ large- 
minded,” etc. There are some character- 
istics which the manly man must not 
have, prominent among them being 

“womanish.” When the definition of 
the adjective womanly is reached, the 


paucity of definite characteristics is dis- 
tressing. “ Characteristic of, like, or be- 
fitting a woman,” “ feminine,” are indica- 
tive of the character of the terms used, 
all the positive terms being either with- 
out content or so indefinite in meaning as 
to be practically verbal repetitions. The 
negative terms are, also, more or less in- 
definite, “ not masculine,” and “ not girl- 
ish” being types. However, the search- 
er after content may hope to find here 
something definite which a womanly 
woman must not be. Turning, accord- 
ingly, to the definition of masculine, we 
find, “ having the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the male sex, physically or 
mentally,” “ having a manlike quality!” 
as applied derogatorily to woman, “ un- 
womanly,” “bold,” “ forward,” “ suita- 
ble for the male sex,” “ adapted to the use 
of males.” Some of the inferences are 
interesting. A womanly woman, then, 
must not be humdne, charitable, hospita- 
ble, independent in spirit or bearing, 
strong, brave, or large-minded. 


There are many meanings of unwom-. 


anly which have grown out of the deter- 
mination of men to keep women out of 


¢ 


whatever field they wish to occupy,. 
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When women first applied for admission 
to the study of medicine, there were 
members of the medical faculty in Amer- 
ica who declared that it was “ improper 
and immoral to initiate a woman into the 
nature and laws of her own organism.” 
There were others who spoke of the “ un- 
heard of presumption which had filled-the 
petitioner with the desire and hope to en- 
ter a profession which is reserved for the 
nobler sex.’’ There are people still liv- 
ing within whose memory it was consid- 
ered unwomanly for a woman to write 
a book. In many cases the determina- 
tion referred to has more influence on so- 
cial ideals than modesty or decency. In 
certain social circles a woman may at- 
tend an evening party with the upper 
fourth of her body undressed without in- 
curring any imputation of unwomanli- 
ness, but should she appear there in a 
dress in any way resembling that of a 
man, she would run a very serious risk of 
social ostracism. The same principle of 
condemnation appears in modified forms 
under all sorts of circumstances. The 
president of one of the great co-educa- 
tional institutions of this country told the 
writer that he could not have an athletic 
field upon which his women students 
could work in gymnasium costumes with- 
out building a wall around it “as high as 
heaven.” Yet every one knows that the 
bathing costumes of fashionable watering 
places in which young ladies disport 
themselves in the presence of assembled 
hundreds are much less modest in shape 
than a correct gymnasium costume and 
cover far less surface. An “old Vir- 
ginia gentleman ” once said in the pres- 
ence of the writer that the higher educa- 
tion of women is unwomanly. Begged 
for reasons, he said that when a woman 
is well educated she is capable of support- 
ing herself. As soon as she is able, she 
wishes to do it, and that is destructive of 
all true womanliness, for the essence of 
womanliness consists in being supported 
by a man. A young woman belonging 
to an old and once honored family, now 
reduced to extreme poverty, was opposed 
by her relatives a few years ago, when 
she wished to study at a great university, 
so as to be able to command a better sal- 
ary than the mere pittance which she then 
received. They thought that it was un- 
womanly to earn a large salary. In col- 
lege communities where women students 
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are considered quite unwomanly because 
of their presencethere, the ‘visiting girl,” 
who helps thoughtless boys to neglect 
their student work for the sake of minis- 
tering to her pleasures and vanity, is a 
society favorite. 

We find, also, in our ideals, survivals 
of the Oriental conception of women. 
We act, sometimes, as if they were cre- 
ated only to minister to man’s pleas- 
ures and to charm his senses. In some 
country towns where it is thought the 
acme of unwomanliness for even a ma- 
ture woman to pray or speak on a reli- 
gious subject in the presence of men, it 
is customary to make a young girl queen 
of a carnival organized for commercial 
purposes. She is mounted upon a lofty 
chariot with colored lights about her and 
is driven at night through the principal 
streets, at a time when these streets are 
crowded with men of all classes and con- 
ditions, including the most debased. It 
is contended that the rough contact with 
men which would be necessary to enable 
a woman to deposit a slip of paper in the 
ballot box would destroy the last vestige 
of womanliness left in us by the higher 
education, yet it is not thought improper 
for a woman to mingle in the crowd at 
fairs, jubilees and celebrations of all 
sorts, where she is m ore rudely el- 
bowed by men than would ever be neces- 
sary at the polls in a law abiding commu- 
nity. It would be destruction of all 


‘modesty, we argue, for a woman to enter 


politics prominently, for that would with- 
draw her from her home and expose her 
to the public gaze. Yet the society 
woman who rarely spends a day or an 
evening at home unless she is surrounded 
by guests whose movements are all her- 
alded in newspapers, and who virtually 
spends her life in public, is entirely wom- 
anly in our conception. 

In all this Babel of confusion one nat- 
urally expects to hear the voice of the ig- 
norant, the prejudiced, the ultra-con- 
servative, the selfish and the narrow, but 
the case becomes extremely interesting 
from the psychological and sociological 
standpoints when a serious article con- 
taining nearly all the fallacies alluded to 
is written for a periodical like THE In- 
DEPENDENT. The matter becomes dis- 
tressing when the author of the article, 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, gravely introduces 
as an argument against co-education the 
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statement, “the young women lose their 
love for beauty- and that development for 
personal taste which is a part of woman- 
hood’s charm.” This statement might 
be challenged even from the biological 
and sociological standpoints, and those in 
a position to know the facts might flatly 
contradict it, but the main trouble lies in 
the tacit assumption that the love of beau- 
ty and the development of personal taste 
are more desirable than all the other no- 
ble qualities which are developed by the 
pursuit of high intellectual and moral 
ideals. Itisargued by the same writer that 
similarity to men in educational ideals, 
employment, sport, or in political life will 
render “ women universally masculine in 
appearance, withoutonesoft blandishment 
to render them desirable or lovely.” 
Again the truth of the statement itself 
might be challenged, but the main trouble 
is that a man who thinks at all should 
consider “ soft blandishments ” the chief 
function of woman. He is thinking of 
women as things, not as persons; as 
means to an end, not as ends in them- 
selves. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
enter upon any extended criticism of Mr. 
Finck’s article. It is referred to mainly 
as an illustration of the tendency of men 
to speak of women from their own 
standpoint, to presume to decide matters 
with reference to which only the persons 
most nearly concerned—i. e., women 
themselves—can decide properly, and to 


use the words womanly or unwomanly so. 


as to include just the qualities which each 
man desires in the woman he is to marry. 
Mr. Finck uses womanly sometimes as 
meaning attractive to men, sometimes in 
the entirely loose way in which the com- 
mon man uses it. He approaches some 
definition near the conclusion of his arti- 
cle: “ The womanly woman is the anti- 
pode of the hard working, masculine 
looking; early-aging savage woman.” 
It is to be inferred, then, that womanly 
women do not work hard or age quickly. 
It follows that a woman who uncom- 
plainingly toils all day, and far into the 
night to support helpless youth or age, 
the heavy work lining her face and whit- 
ening her hair, cannot be womanly, what- 
ever her nobility of character, her culture 
or refinement. The Southern women 
who after the close of the Civil War 
bravely faced their changed conditions 
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and worked hard to support little chil- 
dren left fatherless by the cruel fortune 
of war seemed to some very good people 
more womanly as they aged rapidly un- 
der the pressure of sorrow and toil than 
in the heyday of their youth and prosper- 
ity; but, of course, those who took that 
view were accustomed to think of women 
as rational human beings, not as mere in- 
struments of man’s passion or pleasure. 
Following Mr. Finck, one must suppose, 
too, that the savage woman is never wom- 
anly. Comparisons might be instituted 
between women among some of the In- 
dian tribes of North America and the 
French ladies at the court of Louis XV, 
not very favorable to the latter, but, of 
course, the decision as to the more wom- 
anly would depend upon one’s definition 
of the word. 

True womanliness belongs, primarily, 
to the inner, not to the outer, life. It 
should be judged from externals only 
so far as those externals are indices of 
the spiritual nature. In defining the 
word we have a right to depart from 
mere etymology, since that has so mani- 
festly been done in the case of the allied 
word, manly. No one would assert that 
a majority of men have all the qualities 
enumerated as manly qualities. The 
list given at the beginning of this article 
is rather an enumeration of the qualities 
a man should have or of the characteris- 
tics of a man of the best type. Taking a 
similar liberty of definition in the case 
of the word womanly, we may assert that 
the womanly woman is brave as well as 
gentle, firm as well as affectionate, un- 
daunted in the defense of righteousness 
as well as modest in self assertion. She 
may or may not be externally graceful or 
beautiful, but she is always courteous, 
humane, charitable and hospitable. She 
may be the heiress of millions or born to 
poverty, but she is always noble and pure- 
souled. She may reign over an empire 
or keep sheep, but she is always dignified 
and independent in spirit and bearing. 
She may be a social leader or a slum sis- 
ter, but she is always strong and resolute 
in her warfare against evil. She may 
age early or late, she may work with her 
hands or with her brain, she may be at- 
tractive or unattractive to the average 
man, she may be an artist or an artisan, 
the mistress of a home or the forewoman 
in a machine shop, a doctor, a lawyer, a 
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dentist, of whatever else God has fitted 
her to be, but she is always true to her- 
self and to others. She may love a good 
man and be his wife and the mother of 
his children, or she may, for good rea- 
sons, refuse both wifehood and mother- 
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hood. She is never the tete minister to 
a man’s sensual pleasure. She may be 
a man’s friend and companion, his. helper 
and co-worker. She is riever, voluntarily, 
his dependent or his plaything. 


LyncuBure, Va. 


and Its Inhabitants 


By F. Opper, 


Or **Tue New York Journat,” 


[Mr. Opper in his own special field is the leading caricaturist in this country.—Ep1ror.] 


HE present time may, I think, be 
called the Golden Age of humor- 
ous picture making. At no time 

in the history of this art has it numbered 
sO many practitioners as it does to-day. 
The output of comic, satirical and polit- 
ical pictorial humor, in this and in other 
countries, is very great, and is steadily in- 
creasing from year to year. 

This remarkable growth may be ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that the 
standard of pictorial humor has been, for 
years, getting higher and higher, and has 
thus created a larger and stronger de- 
mand. But the chief reason is, I believe, 
to be found in the widespread and grow- 
ing adoption by daily newspapers of hu- 
morous pictures and cartoons as a per- 
manent feature. 

This move in journalism, which began 
some years ago, has made a rather sweep- 
ing change in the conditions affecting the 
production and publication of caricatures, 
by which the periodicals exclusively de- 
voted to humor have found themselves 
deprived, somewhat suddenly, of their 
monopoly of this field, and by which a 
very much greater demand was quickly 
created for the work of humorous artists. 

Large as is the variety to be found in 
all this flood of pictures, good, bad and 
indifferent, but all meant to amuse, there 
seem to be various characteristics shared 
in some degree by all of them, and the 
public has gradually become familiar with 
the topography and the natives of a cu- 
rious land, not down on any map, which 
might be called Caricature Country. 

There are only two seasons in Carica- 
ture Country, summer and winter; the 
other two do not count. Summer is the 
longer, winter being chiefly needed to 


permit small boys to do funny things to 
old gentlemen, with snowballs, and to 
allow people to slip down on icy sidewalks 
and have trouble while skating. 

Colored people and Germans form no 
small part of the population of Carica- 
ture Country. The negroes spend much 
of their time getting kicked by mules, 
while the Germans, all of whom have 
large spectacles and big pipes, fall down 
a good deal, and may be identified by the 
words, “Vas iss,” coming out of )their 
mouths. There is also a sprinkling of 
Chinamen, who are always Having their 
pigtails tied to things ; and a few Italians, 
mostly women, who have wonderful ad- 
ventures while carrying enormous bun- 
dles on their heads. The Hebrew resi- 
dents of Caricature Country, formerly 
numerous and amusing, have thinned 


-out of late years, it is hard to say why. 


This is true also of the Irish dwellers, 
who at one time formed a large percent- 
age of the population. — 

The habits of the people of Caricature 
Country are strange and interesting. The 
farmers, for instance, seem to occupy 
themselves but little with agricultural 
pursuits, their business in life being, ap- 
parently, to come to the city and get 
swindled. They are never seen without 
a carpet-bag in one hand and a large 
umbrella in the other. They invest with 
perfect readiness in all forms of bogus 
securities, and intrust their money and 
valuables to strangers without hesitation. 
They wear long chin beards, and an ex- 
pression of trusting simplicity. 

In Caricature Country the young men 
lead strenuous lives. When they call 
upon young ladies whom they admire 
and wish to marry, they are almost al- 
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ways thrown violently out of doors by 
the young ladies’ fathers, for no discern- 
ible reason, or else they are made the vic- 
tims of rude behavior on the part of the 
young ladies’ little brothers. In addition 
to this they usually have rivals who out- 
strip them with entire ease. Altogether 
their life is so hard that it would seem as 
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some, but it is not the worst. The lack 
of respect for age in this remarkable land 
is appalling. Old gentlemen are made 
the targets for putty-blowers and for 
April-fool pranks by small boys innu- 
merable. At home they are attacked by 
belligerent cooks and brow-beaten by 
janitors, and in their offices they are made 
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Yes Willie, I’ve just received this insulting valentine from the Common People. Somehow the Common People 
don’t seem to, like Papa very well; and 1fter all the trouble Papa is taking to run the government for them 


too.—From: The New York Evening Journal. 


if they must long for the time when they 
are young men no longer. 

But the lot of the old men in Carica- 
ture Country is, perhaps, still more cheer- 
less. To begin with, all old men of the 
well-to-do class, such as bankers and mer- 
chants, have to be stout, and to wear 
glasses and white side-whiskers. Other- 
wise they are not genuine, and would he 
looked on with suspicion. This is irk- 


the victims of practical jokes by sportive 
office-boys. 

Domestic life in Caricature Country is: 
a condition of constant turmoil. There 
are very few of the comforts of home 
about it. The married men are all in a 
chronic state of subjection to their wives 
and their wives’ mothers, and their home- 
comings are mostly at a very late hour, 
after being at “ the club” or “ the lodge.” 
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During the short periods when the hus- 
bands and wives are in accord they are 
engaged in battling with the servant-girl 
question. Their cook, who is always, it 
seems, a Herculean person with Hiber- 
nian features, commonly ends all dis- 
pute by attacking the master of the house, 
doing him grievous bodily damage, and 
then leaving. Such a thing as a capable, 
well-balanced cook has never been known 
in Caricature Country. 

The children have notable peculiarities 
also. When at home they seldom do any- 
thing but beat drums, blow horns and 
pull each other’s hair. The babies all 
cry with their mouths open to enormous 
widths, and have to be carried up and 
down the bedroom at night by their 
fathers. They permit nobody else to do 
it. 

The lives of professional men in Cari- 
cature Land appear to be hazardous and 
uncomfortable. All the poets and writ- 
ers suffer from chronic poverty, and are 
met with jibes and jeers by editors to 
whom they offer manuscripts. Those 
who attempt to dispose of poems on 
“ Spring ” invariably suffer physical vio- 
lence. When on the street, artists may 
always be known by their long hair, 
short coats and the large portfolios they 
carry under their arms. The doctors 
send exorbitant bills, and the lawyers, 
whose practice is mainly in the criminal 
courts, hardly ever ask questions of 


witnesses without receiving answers that . 


cover them (the lawyers) with confusion 
and fill the court-room with laughter. 

The tradesmen of Caricature Land 
are, to put it mildly, bare-faced robbers, 
one and all. The plumbers are the bold- 
est and most successful, it would seem, 
but the butchers, grocers and milkmen 
ai : not far behind them. However, some 
excuse for them may be found in the fact 
that, so far as one can see, nobody ever 
pays a bill in Caricature Land unless ab- 
solutely forced to do so. 

In its fashionable society the difference 
between Caricature Land and other lands 
is noticeable. The people ever appear to 
be posing for an artist, and whether sit- 
ting or standing show no movement or 
animation whatever. Tho they say jo- 
cose things to one another they never 
smile, and their faces wear a fixed expres- 
sion of dullness and despair. 

The natural history of Caricature 
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Land is a study of fascinating interest. 
The animals, birds, reptiles and insects 
can talk, and do so habitually. The rab- 
bits often wear comforters and carry um- 
brellas, and the bugs are rarely seen with- 
out goloshes and high hats. When a bear 
catches a hunter he is currently believed 
to tuck him under his arm and walk off 
on his hind legs with him to his den. The 
tropical animals are especialy interesting. 
The lions and tigers never fail to make 
humorous observations before eating 
travelers whom they meet, and the gi- 
raffes allow the natives to use their necks 
for bridges and ladders. 

The policemen in Caricature Land ex- 
ercise, if possible, a more autocratic sway 
over the people than do real policemen. 
They batter and club from morning till 
night, arrest the wrong people, and sleep 
on post as a matter of habit. Their be- 
havior, in fact, is such that one wonders 
why Caricature Land doesn’t rise up and 
abolish its police force. 

There is one section of Caricature 
Land which is exclusively inhabited by 
political celebrities, and which might ap- 
propriately be called Cartoon Country. 
The inhabitants are men, except’ three or 
four ladies who dress in a sort of Roman 
costume and call themselves Justice, Co- 
lumbia, Public Opinion and Liberty. 
The men wear clothing of all periods, 
and large numbers of them have their 
names on their hat-bands in plain letters, 
or on tags fastened to their coat lapels. 
Taken altogether, their standard of mo- 
rality is extremely low. When they are 
not engaged in doing dishonest or un- 
worthy things, they are behaving in an 
undignified or foolish manner. This is 
particularly the case every four years at 
the time of the Presidential campaign, 
when their excesses know no bounds. 
With brazen effrontery they make or- 
ganized and open attacks on the treas- 
ury, put their feet on the neck of the 
workingman, carry about large banners 
bearing unpatriotic and outrageous senti- 
ments, and behave generally in a way that 
merits the condemnation of all right- 
minded citizens. 

A strange country is the Country of 
Caricature, but it is a happy country, too. 
For above all the discordant clamor that 
fills the land from end to end there rings 
the pleasant note of hearty, honest laugh- 
ter. That is why the country is dear to 
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very tnany people, for some of them want 
to smile, and some want to laugh, and 
some have troubles and would forget 
them. And in Caricature Country you 
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can always smile, and often laugh, and it 
is only the natives who have troubles, 
and never the visitors. 

New York Cirty. 


Maple Sugaring 


By E P. Powell. 


¢ ©) T is time to tap the trees,” said our 

father, “I think the sap will run.” 

All that day he sawed elder sticks, 
in foot lengths, and pushed out.the pith. 
These, when sharpened, made excellent 
troughs to conduct the sap into pans and 
buckets. Early the next morning, while 
the frost held the ground, we loaded a 
stoneboat with all sorts of pans and pails, 
and with the elder spiles that we had 
made, and with them we took an auger 
and a mallet. The sun came out warm 
in the glen, but a sharp north wind 
slipped over the hill occasionally, to re- 
mind that March was not quite ready to 
leave the scene. It was the time when 
winter and spring are wrestling. 

“Ah,” said our father, as he blew on 
his fingers, “ winter dislikes to let go.” 
Then he began to bore holes in the south 
side of the great maple trees—two hun- 
dred years old; and we boys drove in the 
spiles and set the pans. The sweet juice 
began at once to ooze out through the 
elder sticks and then to drop into the 
buckets. I can hear it now! that first 
drop, drop, against the tin! Out of a few 
of the larger trees, in the warm hollows, 
where the wind could not find its way, 
the sap spurted in little streams. The 
bees came from their hives, and flew 
about our heads, alighting on the chips 
to get a taste of the sweets. A butter- 
fly flitted, and tasted, and flew again to 
find a sweeter chip or perhaps a safer 
spot. 

“Boys,” said father, “it is time to 
swing the kettle, for with this run we 
must begin to boil before night.” To be 
sure! For the pans were nearly full by 
noon, as we ourselves were half full of 
the sweet stuff—and we could smell the 
boiling sugar in our anticipation. Down 
in the very heart of the glen we drove 
strong crotchet sticks; and across these 
we laid a stout ash pole. On this the 
ten-pail iron kettle was hung with a 


double hook. There were no patent 
evaporators in those days; but that did 
not worry us; our sugar should be the 
best. Little Tom ran to the house, which 
was a quarter of a mile away, with two 
pieces of hemlock bark to bring us coals. 
For in all the world there was not at that 
time a single match! Did we not by 
“ match-making” mean making a very 
different thing? But you should have 
seen how well nature cared for us with- 
out matches. By order of Providence 
hemlock bark curled up just enough to 
hold a dozen big maple coals; and these 
another bark would cover from the wind. 
We had already gathered bunches of dry 
grass, with dry twigs, and more hemlock 
bark. I can smell it to this day. The 
delicious resin as it touched the coal! 
Then Jim quickly took the coals and 
blew them with all his might. It was a 
critical moment, and it needed a deal of 
breath. First a single thread of smoke 
came out and wound its way inquiringly 
up into the air ; then a puff of smoke blew 
out straight into the eyes of Jim; and 
other puffs one after another into every 
other eager pair of eyes that bent over 
the problem. Bless me; how does smoke 
know so much? Jim’s face was in a 
whirling cloud and his eyés became wa- 
tery; but he would not be beaten. At 
last a red jet—a flash—a little hesitation 
—more rolls of smoke—and then the 
flames burst up and grappled with the 
bark and sticks. Yes indeed! now it 
understood what was wanted. Maple 
sugar time had come, and sap must be 
boiled. The fire had business on hand. 
Our father shouted cheerily from the 
top of the hill, “ Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth.” “ Yes!” we 
answered; and now we are ready to 
gather the sap. Each one first stood him- 
self in the middle of a huge hoop; and 
this hoop laid on the top of two pails, 
which were so held apart that they could 
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not swing against the legs of the bearer. 
Then we went from tree to tree, and 
emptied the pans into our pails. When 
these were full, they were emptied into 
the kettle over the fire. It was not light 
work, but it was work full of good cheer ; 
for what would not a boy do to get at 
a plenty of maple sugar. Soon another 
kettle must be swung; and into that we 
dipped the thickening sap, while we still 
poured fresh sap into the first kettle. 
Work should never go alone; and as for 
fun, it cannot go alone. Let them go 
together, I say ; that is the true way. 

The woodpeckers also were tapping the 
trees—the red-headed and the yellow- 
throated ; and they came very close to us; 
for no woodpecker fears a human being. 
Why should he? Is he not doing us good 
service, pulling the grubs from the trees? 
It must have been the second morning 
that a robin’s song was heard—clear, 
glorious, triumphant, and far-reaching. 
I do not doubt that song was the echo of 
one to the South, a mile away or more; 
and that a whole chain of singers—a 
complete line of couriers—reached to the 
flocks in the Southern States. But of 
that we did not have time to think. All 
we cared for was the grand fact that the 
robins had come back again. And while 
we were in the excitement over our red- 
breast came a thin, fine, silvery note up 
the swale, from the first bluebird—it was 
just as far away as the ear could catch it. 

The kettle of thickest syrup was need- 
ing a good deal of attention. Jim was 
frequently dropping in a bit of colder 
material to prevent it from boiling over. 
It would rise in a mass of deep chocolate 
colored bubbles and often reached nearly 
to the top, but Jim understood that it 
must not boil over. 

About noon the little mother appeared, 
winding about the knoll into the glen, 
with a basket on her arm nearly as big as 
herself. The robins sang harder than 
ever, and the woodpecker rapped for or- 
der. Jim ran to meet her and to carry 
the basket; while Tom and I lugged a 
dry log near the fire for a seat. “ Well,” 
said she, catching her breath, “ this is 
work ; this is earning your bread and salt ; 
and you shall have it and more.” And 
then she looked up at the birds, and said, 
“And you, too, you little darlings! You 
shall have your dinners.” Then she gave 
half a dozen bones for us to tie to the 
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trees where the birds might peck at them 
—nor were they bones without, meat. 
The squirrels came into the branches 
overhead, and, looking down curiously, 
said, ‘‘ Cht! cht! cht!” “To be sure,” 
said the little mother, “and you, too.” 
Just then our uncles Platt and George 
also appeared in the distance, and with 
another basket between them—and it was 
clear enough, as far as you could see 
them, that Uncle George was growling. 
What, what, a quarter of a mile on gouty 
feet; and all for a little maple sugar! 
Why not let the world alone. On top of 
the little mother’s basket was a nicely 
folded tablecloth. Why is it a woman 
can never eat without a white cloth un- 
der her food? So it is; but for me I pre- 
fer green, like the sod. While the cloth 
was spread over a great stump, Uncle 
George uncovered two dozen eggs. 
“°*Tis all the hens have laid,’ said my 
Uncle Platt, “ and I shall have none for 
Easter.” “’Tis just enough,” said my 
Uncle George. Then, hopping about on 
his gouty feet, he tumbled them all into 
the kettle of boiling syrup. Ah, but you 
should always boil your eggs in maple 
syrup! At last the little mother called 
out, “ Come, father, let go the auger, and 
eat!”’ There on the stump, and on a 
great log that we boys straddled, were 
sandwiches and doughnuts and sliced 
ham, and there were the eggs that my 
Uncle George skimmed out of the boiling 
syrup and gave to us as fast as we could 
eat them. The squirrels were coming 
closer and closer, and at last one jumped 
squarely down on the log, beside Jim, 
and took a bit of his bread. “ It’s fair,’ 
said Jim, “and you shall have more.” 
And the squirrel sat up on his hind legs 
and said, in pretty good English, “ Wel- 
come, glad to see you!” So the family 
was all together and everybody ate fo his 
heart’s. desire. When all were full the 
little mother loosed her apron strings, 
and then looked about in triumph—as 
much as to say, “ What would you do 
with your tapping and your boiling, if it 
were not for me? Indeed! but now I 
have set all things right ; go on with your 
boring holes and carrying sap!” Then 
she went back to the house. 

Every night the syrup was taken in 
buckets to the house. There it was 
turned over to the little mother, who 
cleansed it and then boiled it down until 
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it became sugar. A fresh batch of syrup 
went to the house every night. “ Sugar- 
ing off ” was a delightful household in- 
dustry; and it helped to make us inde- 
pendent of all the world. To make per- 
fect sugar needed character; it needed 
executive decision—in fact, it needed ex- 
actly that tact which came out of New 
England with our fathers and mothers. 
If you would have the sugar a beauti- 
ful white, you should cleanse it with a 
pint of milk, after breaking in a half 
dozen eggs. Then you must swing your 
kettle over the fire, and as the boiling be- 
gins, the impurities will rise to the sur- 
face, and you may skim them into a pan 
for the vinegar barrel. All sugar-waste 
must go to the vinegar; that is, there 
must be no waste at all—this is house- 
hold economy. 

“ The scum is rising white, little moth- 
er.” So it is; and now, little ones, you 
shall have a saucer full, each one of you, 
and you shall be quiet. Half an hour of 
expert watchfulness prevents the rich 
brown mass from boiling over. Every 
ounce of white scum is saved for making 
cookies—except, indeed, that which goes 
for making boys. Now the bubbles fill 
the great kettle large and expressive; 
and they can hardly be restrained from 
jumping over into the fire. The kettle is 
swung a little off the center of the blaze. 
Every two minutes a spoonful is given 
to each boy to stir in a saucer. 

“Yes indeed, little mother, it ropes!” 
Then the little mother lifts it six inches, 
and, with exacting eyes, pours it slowly 
into a pan of snow. No, it does not 
grain! No, it does not wax! But it does 
rope. Little threads of syrup fly off into 
the air as the substance falls from the 
spoon. 

Another three minutes, and “ It waxes, 
it waxes!” This is the golden period of 
“sugaring off.” The delicious mass as 
it falls. upon snow and is stirred, forms a 
waxy substance, which once tasted will 
never be forgotten. Every stage of the 
process requires that each boy shall test 
and taste it; especially when it waxes. 
Three minutes more and a spoonful, 
when stirred in a saucer, hardens and 
grains. This is the critical moment! 
Swing the kettle clear of the fire! Set 
it firmly on the hearth! And now the 
boys by turn must stir it with all their 
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might. It will take two hours of vigor- 
ous work before the light brunette will 
become a beautiful blonde. Before that: 
time comes, alas, each little arm will be: 
nearly twisted off with the process. At: 
last the hardening mass is poured into: 
tins, and set aside to be thoroughly: 
cooled. The next day the sugar is ready” 
for packing in stone jars to be kept for~ 
family use. Some of it may be swapped’ 
at the store for pins, and needles, and sal-- 
eratus, and tea. 

There was a broad shelf in every gen-- 
uine pantry of those vood old days. It: 
was at one end of a capacious room; and! 
on both sides it was flanked by shelves. 
On one side were pans of milk: on the: 
other were canisters of spices, coffee, tea: 
and there were jars of preserves and’ 
pickles. The lower shelves were sacred’ ~ 
to pies and goodies; while under the: 
broad shelf stood the great stone jars of 
maple sugar. Bless my soul! how I 
would like to eat one more dinner from: 
that broad shelf! Maple sugar and bread’ 
in equal proportions—and gooseberry’ 
jelly with currant tarts and caraway’ 
cookies. Bless the Lord for memory!’ 
I can almost compass the dinner at this: 
moment. Under the window outside: 
came the chickens, and said as plainly as: 
could be, “ What! take our eggs and not 
give us a share! What! eating, and not: 
call us!” Then we spared them the: 
crumbs—those that we found in the great 
wooden bread bowl. 

I hold it still that a maple sap bush is 
the most genuinely native American spot 
in the land. In England the maple trees 
will not make sugar ; and the Norway ma- 
ples give milk. “‘ In fact,” said our father, 
“ we have it all. What else do we need? 
Have we not the fruits, and the animals, 
and the salt, and the sugar?” “And our 
birds,” said the little mother, “do they 
not sing sweeter than any others?” “To 
be sure,” said our father, “ what a home 
God has given us! He has furnished it 
well.” Then my Uncle George looked 
around defiant as if some one had said 
that gout was no cause for growling. 
But Jim said, “I think he is most grate- 
ful who bears the most ills; not he who 
enjoys the most comforts.” “ ’Tis true,” 
said the little mother, and went quickly 
to our Uncle George, and fixed the cush- 
ion at his back, and a stool at his feet, 

Cuinton, N.Y. 





Companions in Arms, in China 
By George Lynch. 


[It will be remembered that Mr. Lynch was with the allied armies during their whole march to relieve Peking.—Eotror, 


T is a far cry from Pretoria to Peking, 
from South Africa to China. Af- 
ter spending some months with the 

British forces in the Transvaal war and 
having had an opportunity of seeing the 
Boers in the field when I was kept a 
prisoner in their laagers, it was most in- 
teresting then to have an opportunity of 
making comparisons between these forces 
and the Russians, Americans, Germans, 
Japanese, French and our Indian troops 
in China. While marching, camping and 
fighting with them one kept mentally 
calculating or speculating as to their 
comparative merits. It is true that in 
China, apart from the seige of Tientsin 
and the fight at the eastern gate of Pe- 
king, there were hardly any of what 
might be called serious engagements, but 
fighting is not the whole work of an 
army, altho it is its object and raison 
d’étre. Living and camping with the 
men of these various forces on an expedi- 
tion such as this very severe march to 
Peking, one got a very close insight into 
the comparative discipline, the equip- 
ment, the endurance and the fighting or 
soldier-spirit in them, as well as into the 
working of their transport commissariat, 
army medical corps, etc. It will be ex- 
tremely presumptuous to pose as a sort of 
composite military attaché to all the allied 
forces and attempt to give the critical 
opinion of a military expert on their com- 
parative merits, yet any one who went 
around among them could not fail to 
mark the strikingly salient points that 
differentiated the various forces. 

As regards the American forces I no- 
ticed that great strides had been made 
in their commissariat and sustenance de- 
partment since my last experience with 
them outside Santiago, when the besieg- 
ing army, only twelve miles from its base, 
was for two or three weeks on the verge 
of starvation. The standard of comfort 
of the United States soldier is far and 
away higher than that of any soldier in 
the world. The United States commis- 
saries in Peking were a perfect Godsend 
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for procuring luxuries which could not 
be obtained in any others. I was very 
sorry to see on my arrival in America 
that a bill has been passed to abolish the 
canteen in the American army. Viewed 
from the standpoint of the cause of tem- 
perance I cannot imagine a greater mis- 
take being made. There is as much need 
for temperance reform in the United 
States army as in any other, but any one 
who has had experience of soldiers must 
know that this is not the way to effect it. 
Soldiers will have their drink, and is it 
not better to have them supplied with it 
in an unadulterated form, of good qual- 
ity, and with some control exercised over 
its consumption than as now will be the 
case to have it supplied by that low class 
of saloon keeper who drives his ‘trade in 
intoxicants of nefarious quality in the 
garrison towns, and somehow always 
manages to get in the neighborhood of an 
army in the field? Through the intense- 
ly hot ordeal of their march to Peking 
the United States soldiers showed up 
well in comparison with the others. It is 
true that a large number of them fell out 
overcome by the excessive heat. I think 
the American soldier drinks more liquid 
in twenty-four hours than any other. It is 
possible that this maybe accounted for by 
the habit of drinking ice water which the 
average citizen perpetually finds ready to 
his hand at every turn of his ordinary 
life. The United States force appeared 
to be absolutely unprepared with any ar- 
rangements for filtering water on the 
way to Peking. The Japanese, who 
looked after this as well as every other 
detail for the health and comfort of their 
men, had an ample supply of filters. 

I have always thought the most ad- 
mirable thing about the United States 
soldier to be his self-reliance, individual- 
ity and independence of action. Similar 
qualities were to be found in the colonial 
regiments which form such a useful por- 
tion of the British force in South Africa. 
These qualities have now, more than ever, 
become valuable when practically all the 
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fighting is done in extended order and 
when men no longer fight shoulder to 
shoulder, as in days gone past. The 
democratic spirit of the average Ameri- 
can does not seem, however, to lend itself 
kindly to strict discipline. The free- 
born citizen of the United States, altho 
he be only a private, feels that he is quite 
as good as his superior officer, if not bet- 
ter. The marshal’s baton, which used 
be said to be kept in the knapsack of 
every French soldier of Napoleon’s time, 
is not kept there by the American sol- 
dier. He has taken it out and is per- 
petually brandishing it. He is a marshal 
unto himself, and continually telling to 
all and sundry how much better he would 
do things than the gentleman 
who happens to be the general in com- 
mand. In discipline—I mean the ob- 
vious discipline, the surface discipline if 
you wish, the discipline that was appar- 


ent to the eye of the spectator—the 


American soldiers were wofully lacking, 
and would compete with the French for 
the last place among the allied forces, 
but when real fighting is to be done they 
generally manage to get there, fight 
well and shoot straight. Considering 
that the essentials of soldiership are there, 
it seems a pity that more attention is not 
given to the details of discipline and to 
smartness of appearance. In hardly any 
other army are officers and men to be 
seen attired in only a portion of their uni- 
form, with their accouterments unpol- 
ished, their faces ornamented with many 
days’ growth of unshaved beards, and an 
appearance of general slovenliness. In 
all such details the Indian troops were an 
example of the direct opposite. They al- 
ways turned out as smart on the march 
as if they were on parade in a garrison 
town. Their horses were well groomed, 
their harness shone and they probably ex- 
celled any other force in the celerity with 
which they pitched or broke camp. It 
was surprising, however, to find that the 
climate of China did not seem to agree 
with these extremely well-bred horses 
which were brought from India. They 
presented a miserable appearance, even 
after they had been resting for some 
weeks in the grounds of the Temple of 
Heaven, which made an ideal cavalry 
camp. The horses of the United States 
Sixth Cavalry,onthe contrary, which were 
camped in the Temple of Agriculture, op- 
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posite, were in splendid condition and 
presented as fine an appearance as could 
possibly be seen. 

In sharply marked contrast to every 
other arm of their service the Japanese 
cavalry were an absurd caricature. This 
is not altogether surprising when we 
bear in mind how unused to horses is 
the average Japanese. He has not the 
instinct of caring for horses, which is in- 
grained in those who are accustomed to 
them from childhood. In every other 
branch of their service it appeared to me 
that they equaled, if they did not surpass, 
the best of the allied troops in China. 
Their extreme mobility in the field was a 
revelation, all their movements seemed to 
be done on the double, and there was a 
verve, go, and activity about them that 
was simply delightful to watch. The old 
fighting or soldier-spirit of Japan seems 
still actively burning in the breast of 
every little Jap. They sing as they fight, 
and fight with the frolic welcome of 
schoolboys, who love the game they are 
playing. Their disregard of life is ex- 
traordinary. They take their killing 
kindly. At the east gate of Peking ten 
men went across a deadly zone of fire, 
one after another, and sacrificed them- 
selves in attempting to blow up the gate 
with the utmost coolness, and it appeared 
to me that, if the general in command 
had sent on a hundred others to make the 
same attempt, not one of them would 
have faltered. : 

Quite in contrast this spring and go. 
and fighting spirit appears conspicuous 
by its absence in the German. He ap- 
pears to be the acme of the manufactured 
soldier, the soldier who is the result of la- 
borious and accurate drill. On parade, 
their drill showed up superior. to that of 
any of the other allies. But then it was 
stiff, wooden and mechanical to a de- 
gree, and it would be curious to observe, 
when occasion should arise, owing to se- 
vere losses among the officers, how this 
human mechanicism manufactured on the 
parade ground would work when thrown 
on its own resources, and when obliged 
to rely on his own individuality. Rough, 
uncouth, heavy, slow moving, but giving 
one the idea of great stubbornness and 
endurance, the Russians appeared to be 
in many respects the best war-soldiers of 
the lot. They almost equal the Japanese 
in the simplicity of their diet. Altho 
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slow in movement, they are capable of 
executing extremely long marches. There 
is an almost child-like obedience to their 
officers in these great, deep-chested farm- 
laborers under arms. It was unfortunate 
that on the Peking expedition for the 
purpose of traveling light they should 
have left the scabbards of their bayonets 
behind and carried them perpetually fixed 
to their rifles. This weapon, perpet- 
ually to their hand, was constantly and 
indiscriminately used on dogs, pigs, the 
unfortunate Chinese, even old men and 
women and young children that were un- 
lucky enough to come in their path. 

One of the points which one force got 
from another, was given by the Russians 
in an admirable and simple arrangement, 
which they had for cooking food while 
on the march. It merely consisted of a 
large caldron on wheels with a fire un- 
der it. This locomotive kitchen was 


drawn by a horse, and always was ca- 
pable of supplying the men immediately 
with a hot meal at any halt, and was ca- 
pable of accompanying. them even into 






F human mother born, 

() Flesh of our flesh, 
Wrapped in the swaddling mesh— 

Th’ inextricable mesh 
Of earth’s unmeasured wo; 
Through three and thirty years to know 
Rejection, hatred, scorn; 
Dying upon the tree 
And buried in the grave! 
O crowning mystery ;— 
Himself He could not save, 
_Yet saves humanity ! 


Out of the very dust, 

The bitter dust of death, 
He, yielding up his breath 
In helplessness august, 

He on his creatures waits ; 
Creator, re-creates! 


Jesus and the Resurrection 
By Harriet McEwen Kimball. 





the firing lines. The regiments of co- 
lonial French troops which accompanied 
the original expedition may be passed un- 
noticed, for they lacked nearly every sol- 
dier-like quality of conduct or equipment. 
They were simply beneath contempt. 
They distinguished themselves chiefly by. 
their looting exploits and by their out- 
rages on the Chinese, more particularly 
upon the women, and competed success- 
fully with the Russians and the Germans 
for the first place among those who were 
to disgrace Western civilization in the 
Orient. Throughout the whole campaign 
the difference was very clearly marked 
between the behavior of the Japanese, 


the British and the United States troops - 


on the one hand, and the Russians, 
French and Germans on the other. Any 
one who has witnessed the conduct of the 
punitive expeditions which have already 
taken place must feel inclined, in the in- 
terest of humanity and of our own civil- 
ization, to raise a voice of protest against 
these fresh expeditions which Count 
Waldersee is proposing to send out. 
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Out of the dust again 

He brings the race of men 

In the first Adam dead. 

Our new and Living Head— 

He rends the tomb and sets us free. 
Tho dead were we 

In sin and misery. 

O crowning mystery! 


Awake, O harp, O lute! 

Only the dead are mute: 

Nor shall they voiceless lie. 
That far prophetic cry, 

“T shall not die 

But live!” since then 

Wakes all the tongues of men! 


PortsmouTtH, N, H. 
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Life of Booker T. Washington * 


Tuis volume is made. from a very at- 
tractive series of chapters that appeared 
in The Outlook. Another volume, en- 
titled * The American Negro,” also writ- 
ten by a negro, has lately attracted con- 
siderable attention; but the contrast be- 
tween the two is absolute. That volume 
was pessimistic; it could discover no 
hope for the negro, except by his long 
subjection to the white race; this book is 
' one of the most cheerful, hopeful books 
that we have the privilege to read; and 
the good fortune of the case is that its 
view is the correct one. { The world loves 
enthusiasm and simplicity ; and this is the 
combination which, with large ability, 
gives Mr. Washington his hold on the 
people. 

He has not a bit of false pride. He 
has no shame in telling how he slept, 
as a boy, feeling and working his way to 
Hampton, night after night under a side- 
walk in Richmond, or how the humblest 


work was gladly accepted. How thrill- 
ing a small event can be made appears in 
his story of his examination for admis- 
sion to Hampton Institute, when, a rag- 
ged child, he applied to the head teach- 


er. She was slow to accept hini, but 
finally told him to sweep the recitation 
room. He had learned how to sweep 
from his mistress after the war, Mrs. 
General Ruffner, a most excellent and 
most particular Vermont woman, and 
three times he aver the room and four 
times he dusted it.) He felt that his fu- 
ture depended on the impression he made 
by this work on this teacher. She in- 
spected floor and closets, rubbed her 
handkerchief on the wood work, walls, 
tables and benches, could find no dust, 
and quietly remarked, “I guess you will 
do to enter the institution.” Soon she 
made him a janitor, and he earned his 
board and part of his tuition. Some- 
how—it seems inexplicable—from his 
early childhood, before he had adopted 
a family name, Mr. Washington had the 





*Up From Stavery An Autobiography. By Booker 


0, 
T. Washington, 12mo, pp, ix ‘Doableda » Page & 
Co., New York. $1.50. te, oie 


resolve to learn all he could. He taught 
himself to read at night while a little boy 
filling bags at the salt works. Nothing 
was too hard or too humble if it only car- 
ricd him on to school or to further ad- 
vance. ‘So he graduated at Hampton 
with honors, went to teaching at his home 
in West Virginia, was called back as 
teacher at Hampton, and was then se- 
lected by General Armstrong, for whose 
memory he has unbounded admiration 
and love, to start a school in Tuskegee. 

If ever any one made his own future it 
was Booker T. Washington. The en- 
ergy and success that have characterized 
his work at Tuskegee have made him the 
best known, perhaps the most useful, 
man of his race in America. Yet when 
we speak of “his race,’ we recall the 
words; for what right have we to call a 
man negro who is just as much Cau- 
casian? Both races may share the honor 
of such a noble man. Hard work and 
good cheer are the characteristics of the 
man and of his school and of his book. 
He does not claim to make scholars at 
Tuskegee, only fairly intelligent, useful 
men and women. A technical and in- 
dustrial school like Tuskegee is expen- 
sive, but it does its own grand work for 
those who, if not leaders, supply the 
sturdy and worthy common people, the 
ambitious farmers and mechanics of the 
South. For such a work Mr. Washing- 
ton supplies the very best example and 
stimulus. He is himself the product of 
an industrial institute, its very best prod- 
uct; but he does not undervalue the work 
of the institutions of a higher grade than 
Hampton and Tuskegee which, if less in 
evidence, must supply the larger part of 
the leaders of the race, the lawyers, the 
doctors, the preachers, the teachers; and 
from his school the graduates go to such 
colleges as Atlanta and Fisk, and from 
there he has sought his teachers as well 
as his wife. 

It is only what might be expected that 
Mr. Washington recognizes the immense 
progress made by those whom we would 
call his people during the less than forty- 
five years of his life. As a child he did 
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not know a negro boy that could read; ‘characterize some of the scenes in 


to-day there is hardly a town to be found 
in the South where the majority of chil- 
dren have not been to school. Then 
they owned nothing; to-day he gathers 
hundreds of negro farmers every year 
from the country about Tuskegee, at a 
conference to tell how they are buying 
their homes and increasing their wealth. 
The influences that come from education 
work for peace between whites and 
blacks, and for thrift and property. In 
this work Mr. Washington has taken a 
strong man’s noble part, and we trust 
that yet another full generation may be 
his learners. We commend this fascinat- 
ing, helpful, uplifting book to all readers. 
Js 


Six Novels. 


Tuis story (*) first appeared in 1894, 
and is now republished on account of the 
popular reception accorded to “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes.” It is a love story, the 
kind Maurice Thompson would’ write, 
sweet and innocent, like the blue shine in 
his women’s eyes. There is no remind- 
er of our dark undercurrents; every- 
body’s goodness is taken for granted. 
Sweetheart Manette is one of those 
maiden sprigs of beauty, grown up be- 
hind a high wall, whom all men instinc- 
tively snatch at. She is finally carried 
off by the right person, however, tho all 
the men involved are so fine and heroic 
that the choice is hard to make. Mr. 
Thompson’s peculiarity was his intense- 
ly literary quality. He was the only man 
living who could have changed a bird’s 
song into a classical sentence, or made 
one scratch Greek texts in the dust as it 
skipped over the ground. And in the 
beginning of this story his style swag- 
gers some, but it is the literary swagger 
of a man who knows that he has Bonsard 
and everybody else back of him neces- 
sary for reference. And while the book 
does not show those quick, vivid strokes 
of genius and strength that are said to 
Men: Thine 

2 Wuo Kitvep Jor's Rasy? By Charles M. Sheldon. 
Chicago: The Advance Publishing Co, 


© Born To Serve. By Chas. M. Sheldon. Chicago: The 
Advance Co, soc. . 


4 Wuire CuristopHER. By Annie Trumbull Si ; 
a +4 aa oh a Pott & Co. 7 " —_ 
HE Love or Lanpry. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. ‘$1.25. git 
HE PropicaL. By Mary Hallock Foote. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 





* Alice of Old Vincennes,” it is a charm- 
ing story and deserves to meet with fa- 
vor. 

This short story (7) is written to 
prove how men who would otherwise be 
sober citizens are tempted to ruin by the 
sight of open bar rooms. It is an ap- 
peal in behalf of such as lose the princi- 
ples that steady character and have left 
only broken resolutions and good im- 
pulses. The author always deals sym- 
pathetically with his moral incurables ; 
but he is probably mistaken in the theory 
that more stringent civil laws would 
eliminate the class. They are the poor 
that we have always with us. 

Mr. Sheldon has a popular “ middle 
class” unliterary style. He deals with 
women from the kitchen table standpoint, 
and with men on the common level of the 
work bench. In his other recent novel (*) 
he takes up the servant girl problem. 
The heroine is an educated, high-minded 
young woman who becomes a “hired 
girl” not only on account of poverty, but 
for conscience sake; and, besides dealing 
thoughtfully if not practically with the 
question of social economics involved, he 
has a realistic way of tying white aprons 
on his maids and bringing out the virtu- 
ous dimples in their elbows that is attract- 
ive to people who cultivate the objec- 
tive point of view. 

In this story (*), told with the quaint 
garrulity of a pious old woman, the au- 
thor touches a deep note and holds it 
down softly to the end with the old lady’s 
clumsy thumb. The idea is that God is 
not bound to any one mode of revelation ; 
nor circumscribed in his power to re- 
veal himself by an intelligence however 
limited. A little dumb, stupid Albino 
boy, who has long heard with indifference 
the New Testament stories, suddenly 
catches at the significance of Christ from 
seeing upon the mountains the white 
lines of a snow cross. The impression is 
partial, such as a limited intelligence 
would have, one gleaming white thought 
of personal sacrifice; but it transfigures 
him into something feebly angelic. As 
if a clod with a daisy blooming above it 
should call out : ““ God speaks to me also; 
behold the flower upon my breast.” The 
author works out her notion with a pas- 
sionate tenderness that wins her reader’s 















sympathy whether ‘she stretches his the- 
ology or not. 

The author has not chosen the charac- 
ters for his story (*) from among his 
own people, which fact may in part ac- 
count for their lack of originality. The 
women are all hysterically good, and the 
men are so far gone in virtue and prim- 
ness that they swear in little dashes. Mr. 
Dunbar has caught from the old ro- 
mancers a quaintness of expression that 
fits well over such types; and he puts in 
now and then the rather keen edge of 
his wit for good measure. An innocent 
tale, but not very promising from the lit- 
erary point of view. 

A brave little seaport yarn (*), cleverly 
told, and with a woman’s lively sympathy 
for all prodigals who are men. The story 
closes with the big, young English sinner 
safely intrenched between the gospel 
texts of an American maiden lady’s af- 


fections, which is something like leav-' 


ing a giant to make himself at home in a 
Japanese paper house. The author has 
made her own illustrations, and they are 
better than the tale deserves. 


2 
Life of John A Broadus * 


Tuis laborious and admirable piece of 
work is mairly set forth in the letters 
of Dr. Broadus and his friends, and 
therefore possesses a degree of vividness, 
directness and verity which could have 
been imparted by no other process. The 
author. deserves warm thanks for the 
conception and execution of his task. 
One has a comforting sense of contact 
with original sources that is likewise 
very entertaining ; his work may be con- 
fidently commended to all lovers of a 
real book. The Broadus correspondence, 
if one may judge from the selections here 
exhibited, is of much historical and lit- 
erary value; and it is to be hoped that 
it will be kept together and transmitted 
to posterity. Most of the parties whose 
names occur in it have already passed 
away, and before many years it can be 
opened with entire propriety to the in- 
spection of students. | Meanwhile they 
can get on very well with the selections 
*Lirz anv Letrers or Joun Atpert Broapus. By 
Archibald Thomas Robertson, Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament in the Southern Baptist Theo- 


logical Seminary. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 
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which have. been made with excellent 
taste and judgment by Professor Robert- 
son. 

The Broaduses are a famous family, 
Rev. Andrew Broadus, D.D., 1770-1848, 
being perhaps its most distinguished rep- 
resentative before Dr. John A. Broadus. 
He was known as Andrew Broadus, of 
the County of Caroline, Virginia, and his 
eloquence was the delight of Southern 
Baptists throughout his generation. He 
had formed a close friendship for young 
Henry Clay when he was struggling to 
get forward in his early years in Vir- 
ginia and the connection was retained 
throughout life. Mr. Clay was a strong 
admirer of his genius and his character, 
and was always glad of an opportunity to 
hear him. Substantially the same quali- 
ties were displayed by Andrew Broadus 
as by his youthful and still more famous 
cousin: delicacy of touch and charm, 
paired with rugged strength and with a 
singular faculty to impress himself upon 
the thoughts and lives of men. He was 
always a leader of men and yet he never 
seemed to lead. 

All things considered, John A. Broad- 
us is the foremost figure in the two hun- 
dred and sixty years of Baptist life and 
history. The elevation and sweetness of 
his character, his profound and accurate 
scholarship, his indescribable charm of 
expression, his broad sympathies and 
wide reaching influence justly entitle him 
to the pre-eminence. He is the noblest 
ornament of the denomination. 

As long as his memory shall endure 
among men Baptists will owe a debt of 
gratitude to the University of Virginia 
because she kindly took him by the hand 
and trained and kept him for his great 
mission among them. With Edgar Allan 
Poe he shares the distinction of shedding 
the brightest luster upon the great insti- 
tution. He abundantly repaid the service 
which his alma mater had conferred upon 
him. 

Perhaps no other Baptist has displayed 
as high devotion to the interests of his 
denomination of Christians. He was the 
darling of the University ; he stood in the 
direct line of promotion; the future 
seemed assured, yet he had given himself 
heart and soul to the Baptist ministry 
and would not be turned aside. In 1851 
he accepted the pastorate of the Baptist 
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church at Charlottesville, Va., at a salary 
of five hundred dollars a year. 

Tho he might have been one of the 
foremost dons of the University faculty, 
he turned aside again in 1859 to accept 
a professorship in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, which was then 
being organized at Greenville, S. C., and 
which had a checkered and uncertain fu- 
ture before it. He was sometimes re- 
duced to dire straits in this new position, 
but held it unrelentingly till the close of 
life and was at last enabled to rejoice in 
the assured success of the enterprise. Un- 
der the conditions that surrounded him 
there were many chances to one against 
his choosing the career that he did, and 
also against his maintaining that career 
to the end. The fact that he chose it 
and maintained it indicates a noteworthy 
degree of devotion to Baptist interests. 

There were some -triking contrasts in 
his composition. In the gigantic ~con- 
flict between the Northern and Southern 
States he loyally stood with his people 
and was a source of pride and joy to 
them. But as soon as the struggle was 
ended and the armies had been dis- 
charged he was everywhere recognized 
as the friend and promoter of conciliation 
and fellowship. On numberless occa- 
sions he was called to express himself on 
both sides of the line and yet there was 
never a word that excited criticism on 
either side of the line. His sentiments 
were received with appreciation and grat- 
itude in all sections of the country. And 
yet he was no trimmer. There was never 
a more genuine character. Whether he 
was in the South or in the North his ut- 
terances were always true and worthy. 

In his course at the University of Vir- 
ginia he was most successful in Greek, 
Latin, mathematics and metaphysics, and 
yet before all and above all he was an 
orator of the new type represented by 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Lincoln. His pur- 
pose in his studies was to lay a solid 
foundation for future work. He was 
ever on his guard against shallowness; 
he abhorred the fatal facility of utter- 
ance. 

Homiletics was his principal depart- 
ment in the Theological Seminary, and 
yet he earned as many laurels in the field 
of New Testament interpretation. After 
all, may it not be true that poetry was 


his finest gift? I often said to myself 
that if he had wooed the muse with the 
same industry and energy as he pursued 
exigetical theology a great light would 
have dawned in literature. 

The work of Professor Robertson is a 
memorable performance in the field of 
biography. It will be an authority in 
Baptist history. He is to be congratu- 
lated that he has thus nobly linked his 
name with the greatest among the Bap- 
tists. Wituiam H. W3HITSITT. 


rd 


PotiTicAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED 
States, 1846-1861. By Jesse Macy, 
A.M., LL.D. Citizens’ Library, edited 
by Professor Richard T. Ely. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
This is a study of the American party 
system, rather than a sequential narrative 
of the political events of the period 
named. Introductory chapters treat of 
the origin and development of the mod- 
ern political party in England and Amer- 
ica, the, growth of the spoils system, and 
other matters cognate to the general sub- 
ject of the book. It is an excellent work, 
well stored with learning. It reveals, 
moreover, a clear reasonableness in his- 
toric interpretation. The old facts are 
brought forth and shown in new lights, 
but there is no attempt to produce star- 
tling generalizations, so much the vogue 
of a certain school of writers on history. 
The author’s protest against the material- 
istic and fatalistic conception of history, 
as instanced in the current dogma that 
the Civil War was inevitable, is a clear 
and well handled bit of argument. Had 
not the Whigs, he maintains, signed their 
own death warrant by passing the com- 
promise measures of the early fifties, the 
Kansas-Nebraska troubles would have 
been averted, slavery would have been 
arrested from further progress to the 
North, and would ultimately have died 
out in the South. It is an argument that 
has been made before, but one to which 
fresh interest is given by the able man- 
ner of its treatment in this work. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Seventy Authors. Edited by Hugh Rob- 
ert Will, D.S.C. 8vo, pp. xx, 1,088. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $3.50.) It 
will be readily seen by the title and by 
the number of authors and the size of the 








book that this is not a school text-book. 
It is rather a handbook, a condensed en- 
cyclopedia of geographic knowledge. 
The editing is English, but the longest 
chapter, and the most instructive, is that 
devoted to the United States; and it is 
by Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Between the seventy authors 
are distributed the more than seventy 
countries of the world, but it is intended 
that each should be the best authority on 
his subject. Under each head are con- 
sidered the geognosy, ethnology, busi- 
ness, political divisions and statistics. Of 
course, where there are so many authors 
there is much difference in the fullness 
with which the countries are treated. 
There are a multitude of small maps and 
charts in the volume, inserted in the text ; 
but we think more would have been very 
useful. Then there is no map of Mexico, 
as a whole, nor of many of the South 
American countries. The general treat- 
ment is admirable, in the way of con- 
tinuous descriptive text, and giving spe- 
cial attention to the national features 
which distinguish countries, the methods 
being those of modern geographical 
study. 


A Dictionary oF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Burtpinc. Biographical, Historical and 
Descriptive. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., 
Ph.D., and many architects, painters, en- 
gineers and other expert writers, Amer- 
ican and foreign. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. A—E. Large 8vo, pp. ix, 942. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 
Sold only by subscription. The Macmil- 
lan Company is doing a noble work in 
the series of encyclopedias which it is 
publishing. There was great need of a 
dictionary of architecture, as there was 
really none to be had in the English lan- 
guage. The work has been fully and ad- 
mirably done in a series of long and 
short articles, arranged alphabetically, 
with many cross-references. A most val- 
uable feature is the multitude of illustra- 
tions to be found on almost every page. 
This is not a series of separate papers, 
but a real dictionary, with a multitude of 
terms, geographical and local styles of 
architecture, famous buildings, etc. 
Thus under “ Belgium” are given de- 
scriptions and pictures of its most noted 
structures, and under “ Belfry ” we find 
described and figured notable helfries. 
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Such a work is indispensable to the archi- 
tect and useful for anybody. 


ADDRESSES ON ForEIGN Missions. De- 
livered Before the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
By Richard S. Storrs, D.D.,LL.D.,Presi- 
dent of the Board 1887-1897. 8vo, pp. 
187. (Congregational House, Boston.) 
It is well that Dr. Storrs’s annual ad- 
dresses as: president of the American 
Board should be here collected. They 
were listened to with the utmost interest 
and they supply the argument and the 
impulse for missionary work. 

THE CurnaMAN As WE SEE Him, 
AND Firty YEARS oF Worx For Him. 
By Rev. Ira Condit, D.D. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) 
Dr. Condit is a missionary, who has la- 
bored in the Canton district of China and 
in Chinatown, San Francisco, for many 
years. His work is a labor of love and 
has been singularly successful. He 
knows the weak and evil sides of the 
Mongolian character and also its virtues 
and strong points. In his little volume 
he gives a capital account of the China- 
man of the new world and of the evan- 
gelization which is being carried on upon 
the Pacific Slope. When so many critics 
and when even the German Emperor see 
nothing in a great nation but a mass of 
wild animals to be slaughtered it is a 
royal relief to peruse a work which shows 
an entirely different picture. The story 
is well told and attractively illustrated. 


THe Earty Poems or AtFrrep Lorp 
TENNYSON. Edited with a Critical In- 
troduction, Commentaries and Notes, to- 
gether with the Various Readings, a 
Transcript of the Poems Temporarily 
and Finally Suppressed, and a Bibliog- 
raphy. By John Churton Collins. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 
The student of English literature who 
wishes to go through the earlier works 
of Lord Tennyson under the direction of 
a competent, painstaking and patient 
critic may choose this volume with con- 
fidence. It is issued in Putnam’s “ Li- 
brary of Standard Literature,” and it 
strikes us, from the necessarily hasty ex- 
amination that we have been able to give 
it, as a thorough study in which the au- 
thor has analyzed his subject with admi- 
table thoroughness. The Critical Intro- 
duction is a crisp piece of appreciation, 
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the Commentaries and Notes are schol- 
arly and full. All the various readings 
of certain pieces, a transcript of sup- 
pressed or greatly modified poems and 
a good bibliography complete a most ac- 


ceptable piece of work. The absence of 
an index is the only large defect. 


Tue Breap Line. A Story of a Paper. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. (New York: 
The Century Company. $1.25.) Bright, 
breezy, cheering in its temper and style, 
The Bread Line gives one the impression 
of having been written from experience 
and observation. It is like a careful 
literary expansion of brief notes, sketches 
and memories of a charmingly trouble- 
some nook of Bohemia. The story tells 
the experiences and adventures of. two 
writers and two artists who attempt to 
float a weekly paper in New York with- 
out capital. Charming humor, sprightly 
conversations, the amusing shifts of the 
half starving adventurers and a pleasing 
love experience combine to make the lit- 
tle book most acceptably stimulating. 
Of course, we have here but the irides- 
cent froth of art; but, like the dew on 
spring grass, it exhales a freshening in- 
fluence. Such a book fills a distinct 
place in the wholesomest and best liter- 
ature. 


Tue Sart-Box House. Eighteenth 
Century Life in a New England Hill 
Town. By Jane de Forest Shelton. 
(New York: The Baker Taylor Com- 
pany. $1.25.) With considerable sim- 
plicity and realism the author of The 
Salt-Box House gives us a picture of cer- 
tain phases of rural life in New England 
a century and more ago. The story, if 
we may give it that name, makes no par- 
ticular dramatic impression beyond that 
of quaint truthfulness to a life not very 
picturesque and certainly not romantic 
in the general acceptation of the word; 
but the homely scenes, the curious par- 
ticulars of domestic life and local custom 
and the sketches of character and tem- 
per are very good, and furnish quite an 
agreeable change from the prevailing 
tone of popular romance, of which it is 
the pleasant opposite. 


In Nature’s Reatm. By Charles 
Conrad Abbott. (Trenton, New Jersey: 
Albert Brandt.) Here is a book good to 
look at and charming to read. Dr. Ab- 
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bott belongs to the gifted.few who know 
how to wander in Nature’s Realm with- 
out trespassing, and yet come forth 
loaded down with an almost infinite va- 
riety of those treasures which Nature is 
supposed to prize and keep for her own 
delectation. The chapters he gives us 
in this handsome volume are chatty and 
breezy accounts of what goes on through- 
out the year in the woods, fields and 
streams. Mr. Oliver Kemp adds ninety 
drawings to the text, all of them sketches 
true to the life of our birds, animals, rep- 
tiles and insects. 


Mooswa, AND OTHERS OF THE 
Bounpariss. By W. A. Fraser. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 
Since Mr. Rudyard Kipling made a hit 
with his famous “Jungle Books,” we 
have had an increasing flood of animal 
stories and animal dramas written by au- 
thors of every grade. Mr. Fraser has 
made a very pleasing book of this kind, 
and the publishers and artists have added 
many attractions in the way of illustra- 
tions and other details of make-up. 
Wild animals of the Canadian boundary 
line are the dramatis persone, and they 
play their parts well in many a wildwood 
scene. Young people who have not al- 
ready got enough of animal talk and do- 
ings will seize upon Mr. Fraser’s book 
with eagerness, and they will find it de- 
lightful. 


Paris oF To-Day. By Richard White- 
ing. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $5.00.) The author of “No. 5 
John Street ” has written and Mr. André 
Castaigne has illustrated one of the most 
beautiful and effective books we have yet 
seen on Paris during the exposition, and 
as it lies before us we feel the uselessness 
of trying to describe it. Mr. Whiteing 
is a quick and accurate observer, his style 
is fresh and brilliant, his humor charm- 
ing. What he describes is always worth 
while, and his treatment does not hint of 
mere guide-book selection. It is almost 
like a visit to Paris, with leisurely wan- 
derings and observation, to read these 
light and authentic sketches. Mr. Cas- 
taigne’s numerous: illustrations, like all 
of his work, are notably fine. Indeed the 
book is one of the most distinguished at- 
tractions of the holiday book-stalls, and 
will doubtless be a favorite gift of the 
joyous season, 








Tue Treasury Crus, by William 
Drysdale, is a story of the Treas- 
ury Department, illustrating how impor- 
tant a factor this treasury work is in the 
development of the national life. The 
author’s purpose is to make the readers 
familiar with the work of the depart- 
ment, show how the nation’s purse is 
filled and how the money is used. The 
story is simply the frame of the picture, 
the information being deemed of most 
importance. The accuracy of that infor- 
mation is attested by United States Treas- 
urer Morgan, who revised the proof and 
gives his cordial indorsement of the 
book. 


Paris IN Its Sptenpor. By E. A. 
Reynolds-Ball. In two volumes. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. xii, 354; iv, 405. (Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston.) In all splendor 
of scarlet and gold muslin binding, these 
two volumes appeal to the lover of hand- 
some gilt-topped books with uncut edges. 
A multitude of full-page half-tone illus- 
trations exhibit the beauties of Paris, in- 
cluding a goodly number of the buildings 
of the Exposition of 1900. The text 
mingles history and description so as to 
instruct the reader. The volumes make 
a useful and attractive ornament for the 
sitting room table. 


YANKEE ENCHANTMENTS. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. (New York: McClure, 
Philips & Co. $1.25.) Fantastic sto- 
ries of Yankee land, much in the style of 
the old fairy-story tellers, but dealing 
with modern scientifie agencies which 
the imagination of Mr. Loomis has hap- 
pily distorted and rearranged for the pur- 
poses of his fairies. It is a preposterous 
book, immensely amusing, in which both 
text and pictures seem to ogle the reader 
knowingly while foisting upon him all 
sorts of charming grotesqueries. Young 
people will not go amiss if they choose it 
for holiday reading. 


Lincocn aT Work. Sketches from 
Life. By William O. Stoddard. (Bos- 
ton: United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. $1.00.) The author of this lit- 
tle book was President Lincoln’s private 
secretary and, of course, speaks from in- 
timate knowledge in the light and read- 
able sketches here offered to the public. 
Everything about Lincoln is interesting. 
There is little that is new in substance in 
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Mr. Stoddard’s book ; but he presents his 
incidents and characteristics of the great 
President’s life in a familiar and pleasing 
style particularly suited to the taste of 
young readers. 


Mrs. Kate, Douglas Wiggin’s two 
books, PENELOPE’s ENGLISH EXPERI- 
ENCES and Penelope's Progress, expeti- | 
ences in Scotland, have been brought: out 
in a handsome new edition, each book 
containing over fifty pictures. The print- 
ing, binding and whole make-up of the 
books could not be oc a ws sre 
ing the great popularity already attain 
Me fone editions, this should fitly be 
the renewal of a.success satisfactory to 
author, publisher and public. : (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00 the set.) 


Srupres In ZeEcHARIAH. By A. C. 
Gaebelein. 16mo, pp. 159. (New York: 
Francis E. Fitch.) This is a useful ex- 
plicative rather than a critical commen- 
tary on one of the most interesting of the 
Minor Prophets. Mr. Gaebelein is a 
Hebrew Christian and has devoted him- 
self to Christian work among his own 


eople. 
peop * 


Literary Notes, 


“Tue Practice of Immortality” is a help- 
ful Easter sermon reprinted in brochure 
form from the pen of Washington Gladden. 


....The Macmillan Co. will immediately 
issue “ Social Control; A Survey of the Foun- 
dations of Order,” by Prof. Ross, who has 
just been forced out of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


....Among the more notable spring books 
of W. A. Wilde & Co., of Boston, we notice 
“Lawrie Vane; and Other Stories,” by Molly 
Elliott Seawell; “The Young Consul,” by 
William Drysdale, and “ With Porter in the 
Essex,” by James Otis. 


....Charlotte Mary Yonge, the authoress, 
died last week in Winchester, England, at the © 
age of 78. She was distinctively a novelist 
of the Anglican Church, and did much to pop- 
ularize the tenets of that body. Her most 
famous novels were “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
—— “The Dove in the Eagle’s 

est.” 


....T here is many a reader who hears and 
sees certain references to the great problems 
of the day in theology, and has a vague idea 
that so-called orthodox people are denying the 
Bible, questioning the divinity of Christ, and - 
so on, and yet really has but a very vague | 
idea of the real nature of these problems. The — 
well-known rector of the Church of the — 
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Epiphany, Washinenon: D. C., Dr. Randolph 
H. McKim, meets this difficulty in “ Present 
Day Problems of Christian Thoughts.” 
Thomas Whittaker, New York ($1.50). He 
also presents the “orthodox” solution to 
them, so that it can hardly be called an im- 
partial statement, altho the whole is in a 
courteous spirit. 


.-Among the various Bible commentaries 
and versions, for the'two terms are almost 
interchangeable, few are of more practical 
value than “The Messages of the Bible,” a 
series prepared by Prof. Frank K. ace eg 
of Yale, and Prof. Chas. F. Kent, of Brown 
University. The last two volumes are “ The 
Synoptic Gospels ($1.25), by Prof. T. C. Hall, 
of Union Theological Seminary, and “ The 
Messages of the Apostles” ($1.00), James, 
Peter, Jude, Timothy, Titus, Hebrews and 
John, by Prof. Geo. B. Stevens, of Yale. The 
plan includes a general historical and critical 
introduction, the division of the books into 
sections, with quotation or summary, as best 
suits the material. 


..The following account of the dinner of 
the Society of Philistines, held last week in 
this city, is taken from the New York Sun: 

“They were all there. As the Rev. Hugh 
O. Pentecost said in closing the proceedings, 
there was scarcely a crank well known to 
this community who was not there. The in- 
ner Circassian circle was particularly well rep- 
resented. Bliss Carman, Richard Le Gallienne 
and Elbert Hubbard between them carried 
more hair jointly than is to be found in any 
one place not a mattress factory within these 
city limits. 

“Mr. Graham introduced the Rev. Dr. 
Slicer, and then apologized and said that he 
meant George H. Daniels. Mr. Daniels de- 
livered a four-track sermon on the ‘ Message 
to Garcia.’ 

“Dr. Gertrude B. Kelly said that Hubbard 
and Markham were disappointments to her 
because they were satisfied with the praise 
of the money-thirsty material world and 
wanted more of its approval. Michael Mona- 
han assaulted the ancient enemy of the Phil- 
istines, Mr. Bok, of Philadelphia, most lustily. 
He accused Hubbard of having sneaking am- 
bitions to become a sort of Bok-himself. He 
said that Hubbard was too successful for his 
own ideals. 

“Elbert Hubbard for once in his life made 
a serious speech. He said that he believed 
that the world was better now than it had ever 
been. He was living to prove that ‘ work is 
for‘ the worker.” The man who buys beauti- 
ful things at a great price is not the one who 
enjoys them most, but the man who makes 
them and then sells them to the patron of 
art. 

“Ernest H. Crosby said he didn’t care how 
long Elbert Hubbard’s hair was, he was a 
good fellow, which was a sentiment taken up 
with a shout that would have done credit to 
a football game. John J. Murphy carried out 
the inevitable probabilities of the evening by 
making a speech on the Single Tax, and the 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost and John j. Rooney 
were the last speakers.” 
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Pebbles. 


- MAN of Mark—McKinley.—Yale Rec- 
or. 


. Prospective Bridegroom (to minister) : 
“ Will you join us?” Minister: “Thanks, 
don’t care if I do.”—Yale Record. 


....When a woman watches a crowd of boys 
at play, she is expecting every minute to see 
one or two killed.—Aiéchison Globe. 


“ They say that the girl you broke your 
engagement with was engaged to several other 
men.” “I guess she was; when I requested 
her to return the ring she asked me to call 
and identify it.’—Brooklyn Life. 


.. The Golfer sits the service through, 
(His wits are rather soft), 
The foolish thing he waits for is 
To see the organ loft. 
—Yale Record. 


HIS EPITAPH. 


Here lies what is left 
Of little Bob Carroll, 
He was cleaning his gun, 
And blew down the barrel. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


No Fatauities.—Mrs. Gooph: “I told my 
husband I should simply die if he did not get 
me a new Easter bonnet.” Mrs. Woo 
“ And did he get it?” Mrs. Gooph: “ all, 
you haven’t seen any funerals leaving our 
house, have you? ”’—Baltimore American. 


....Miss Mayde: “I wish to stop at your 
hotel, but you must provide an apartment for 
my skye terrier.” Hotel Clerk (politely): 
“That can be managed, miss. We have an 
exclusive set of apartments for ladies’ dogs. 
(Aside to porter) Fire that purp down cellar.” 
Miss Mayde: “ What is the number of the 
apartment you have given Fido?” Hotel 
Clerk (rather staggered) : “ Er—Parlor K, 9, 
ma’am.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 


“ The great law of cycles is at work on 
all planes, from the building of the Cosmos to 
the blooming of a rose; Karma, the great law 
of justice, works by the law of cycles; the Ego 
visits this system of worlds for experience and 
it gains this experience while in the cycle of 
rebirth.” “‘ Theosophy would dry every tear, 
bind up every broken heart, make earth blos- 
som as the rose and righteousness abound as 
the waves of the sea.”—Mr. W. P. Adkinson, 
pay. illustrious theosophist, in the “ New York 

un. 


A PSALM OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
All becoming money kings; 
Some day we may be endowing 

Universities and things. 


Lives of billionaires remind us 
That we’ve got to own the stock 
If we want to leave behind us 
Libraries on every block. 
—Chicago Tribune, 








The Sepulcher. 


On Friday our Lord entered the sep- 
ulcher. On Sunday he left it. Between 
the two days intervened one long, hope- 
less Sabbath Day. Did the disciples go 
into the temple that day? Did they 
meet in some upper chamber to prav? 
They hardly had heart for prayer. Their 
faith had suffered shipwreck. The day 
when their Lord was in the power of the 
grave was all gloom. It was a day not 
to be recorded; a day to blot out of the 
calendar of history. So not one of the 
four evangelists tells us anything of that 
ever to be forgotten day. 

Through death into the tomb—that is 
the record of what we call Good Friday. 
But there was no hope in that day for the 
disciples. It was the overthrow of hope, 
the record of utter, final defeat. Satan 
had conquered. Nay, was this Jesus 
what we thought him? We had hoped 
he would redeem Israel; have we been 
silly enthusiasts, the dupes of a mistaken 
teacher? There is no hope; for he is 
dead, dead! 

Out of the tomb into life and triumph 
—that is the story of what we call Easter 
Sunday. Jesus is the Christ. He is 
arisen! He has triumphed gloriously! 
Even death and the grave cannot hold 
him! Every hope is justified and every 
enemy confounded ! 

Ah! that was a glad day, worthy to be 
the first of a line of new Sabbaths. The 
story of that day is told with triumph. 
All the four evangelists tell it. The Book 
of Acts tells it again, and every epistle 
repeats it. Now every Sunday com- 
memorates it, but chiefly this Sunday 
which we honor with music and flowers. 

So near stand grief and joy, despair 
and triumph. Between them lies the sep- 
ulcher. On the earthward side of the 
sepulcher is death. What has the world 
to give but death! Only a few years, a 


generation of longing and effort, and 


then the end, the hopeless end of death. 
But on the heavenly side is life. Our 
friends are not in the grave; they are 
passed beyond it; they have entered into 
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the only true life. Christ was the first- 
fruits, and after him came the harvest. 
On Easter Sunday the Lord rose, and 
doubt all fled. Now life and immortal- 
ity are brought to light. Now we know 
in whom we have believed. 

& 


General Funston. 


“ GENERAL” he is now, in the regular 
army, by the commission of President 
McKinley, and well has he deserved the 
honor. The capture of Aguinaldo was 
one of the most brilliant and daring acts 
in the history of war, such as would hard- 
ly be regarded by a novelist as a credible 
invention. The courage of it was superb; 
for General Funston and his few Ameri- 
can companions put themselves absolute- 
ly into the power of their Filipino and 
Macabebe followers, and might easily 
have been made actual prisoners and de- 
livered up to be shot as spies. 

The success of the scheme proves the 
confidence which the Americans can put 
in the fidelity of natives, and also the con-- 
fidence which the natives put in the 
Americans. Those people do not all hate 
the Americans; they are ready to aid 
them, even to the extent of capturing the 
Filipino President and Dictator. Amaz- 
ing progress has been made since the 
last Presidential election in the pacifica- 
tion of the islands, and it is now clear that 
no considerable element among the peo- 
ple believe that the insurrectionists’ 
cause has any chance of success; nor do 
they desire it to succeed, for they 
have now learned that the Americans 
mean to give them .a just and free gov- 
ernment. 

The effect of the capture of Aguinaldo 
appears in a somewhat more rapid reduc- 
tion of hostilities. The effect is more 
moral than military, and quite as much 
here as there. Indeed, the bitterest de- 
nouncers of the Philippine war, at least 
all those with any show of intelligence, 
now acknowledge that the end is ap- 
proaching, that the Government is.now 
attempting to establish, through imate 
Commission, a wise and proper rule ;and 
795 
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they take great credit to themselves for 
the influence of their loud declamations 
in behalf of the obligations of justice. 
We think their influence has been much 
less than they imagine, and that there 
never was the least danger that we should 
exploit the Philippines for our own ad- 
vantage with no regard to the people. 

One point further needs a word of con- 
sideration: Did General Funston do 
right? Was he justified in deceiving 
Aguinaldo and capturing him by this de- 
ception? We see it asked whether we 
are not humiliated by Aguinaldo’s orders 
that the American prisoners be treated 
humanely, when they were on their way 
to capture him by lies. The answer 1s 
simply the answer of war. It is wrong 
to lie, and wrong to steal, and wrong to 
kill. But in war men must lie and steal 
‘and kill. Then is war wrong? Certain- 
ly, wrong for somebody, for the party 
that is in the wrong, and whose act in- 
volves both parties in all these wrong 
acts. War is an accursed thing; “ war is 
Hell; ” but all is fair in war and Hell. 
There was no violation of the laws of war 
in General Funston’s conduct. If 
Aguinaldo would have the American 
captives treated humanely, so we will 
treat him humanely ; and we trust he will 
be a considerable factor in restoring con- 
ditions of peace. Then we may make him 
ruler of a province, as President Schut- 
man suggests. 


Not by Violence. 


A LETTER was received in this city a 
few days ago from a clergyman, recently 
a student at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary and at Columbia University, and 
now the pastor of a small church in a far 
Southern State, which referred to the 
lynching of a negro who had committed 
“the usual crime.” Three facts were 
mentioned in that letter which, we be- 
lieve, throw much light upon the terrible 
problem of this disheartening recrudes- 
cence of savagery. 

The first was the narrow escape of the 
clergyman himself from violence at the 


hands of the mob because, while fully- 


convinced of the negro’s guilt (which, in 
this instance, tho not established before 
a jury, was unquestionable), the clergy- 
man pleaded with the mob leaders to 
leave the entire case to the regular course 
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of legal justice. They would not listen, 
and altho they were men who, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, professed to respect 
religion and to defer to the moral judg- 
ment of the Christian minister, they act- 
ed under the sway of the hypnotizing 
thirst for blood as an insensate collective 
monster : deaf to all appeals, they burned 
the black wretch at the stake. To the 
mind of one observer at least—and we 
know him to be a man who has had ex- 
ceptionally good scientific training in 
these matters—the view of investigators 
like Le Bon and Boris Sidis, that the 
mob is for the moment an absolutely au- 
tomatic mass, as devoid of rational free 
will as the lightning or the tornado, was 
fully confirmed. It is certain that great 
masses of the American people are to-day 
in a psychological condition which ren- 
ders these frightful outbursts probable ; 
exactly as the coincidence of great hu- 
midity with rapid thermal and electrical 
changes in the atmosphere renders prob- 
able the rotating wind or the explosive 
storm. To study these psychological 
conditions and discover how, by a ration- 
alizing and calming educational disci- 
pline, to prevent them, is one of the su- 
preme duties of all thoughtful’ Ameri- 
can citizens at the present moment. 

The second fact mentioned was that 
the condition of lawlessness which is al- 
leged as the excuse for lynching is in 
reality a far more dreadful one than 
Northern people realize. Within three 
months, this clergyman says, two highly 
respectable and much esteemed women in 
the immediate neighborhood of his 
church have been ravished and murdered 
by negroes, and so great is the alarm 
that now no reputable farmer’s wife in 
the vicinity thinks of remaining at home 
while her “men folks” are at work in 
the field. In all weathers the terrorized 
women follow their husbands to the 
scene of their work, to be near them for 
protection. It is plain that repeated 
lynchings have had no effect whatever in 
diminishing the number of atrocious as- 
saults by negroes upon white women. All 
the best observers concur with the in- 
formant whom we are now quoting, that 
this shocking crime is steadily on the 
increase. 

The third fact reported was that since 
the lynching three of six men who took 

the negro from the officers have suffered 
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serious trouble. One has lost his store 
by fire. A second has seen his house 
shot into by unknown parties ; and a third 
has lost a three-years-old child by acci- 
dental shooting.. That two, at least, of 
these events were immediately connected 
with the general lawlessness and violence 
of the vicinity is not doubted, and the cir- 
cumstance is fairly representative of 
what is happening elsewhere. It is known 
that among the negroes a policy of re- 
lentless following and terrorizing of men 
who have been prominently connected 
with lynching affairs is being openly ad- 
vocated, and, in some instances, put into 
operation. Unhappily, this mode of deal- 
ing with the lynching evil is also openly 
advocated by certain sympathizers at the 
North, who insist that nothing short of 
such relentless vengeance will bring 
Southern whites to their senses. Within 
a week we have heard one of the ablest 
literary men of this city advance this ar- 
gument in all seriousness and with no 
little feeling. 

Now, if there is one thing certain in 
this whole wretched business, it is that 
violence and the advocacy of violence can 
only increase the present evil. It is an evil 
the very nature of which lies in the su- 
premacy of unbridled feeling over intel- 
lect; of passion over deliberation. Every 
fresh act of violence, every argument in 
justification of violence, simply piles up 
the emotional tinder ready for ignition by 


the smallest spark. It is the duty of 


every thoughtful man, at any sacrifice of 
prejudice or of hobby, at any sacrifice 

even of personal standing among his ac- 
quaintances, to take the cold-blooded at- 
titude, and quietly insist that reason, pa- 
iene. self-restraint, shall be kept at the 
ore. 

We have no wish to present an alarm- 
ist view of the situation. Alarm is itself 
a condition highly favorable to mob ac- 
tion. But a dispassionate facing of the 
facts, a determination to see the situation 
exactly as it is, is not alarm. Caution 
and cool courage are usually found to- 
gether, and a too sensitive fear that 
something unpleasant will be discovered 
if the facts are all looked at is common- 
ly associated with the temperament that 
takes fright and goes into fits when facts 
that can no longer be concealed are at 
last realized, in all their unbearable ob- 
trusiveness. 
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The strong, cool intellects of the nation 
must take this situation in hand. They 
must study it thoroughly, and devise 
means to bring back to their senses the 
people who have thoughtlessly commit- 
ted themselves to the advocacy of vio- 
lence or of lawlessness in any form, un- 
der any pretext, or under any stress of 
temptation. 

a 


Mark Twain at Bay. 


In The North American Review Mark 
Twain comes to his own defense in the 
case of his attack on Dr. Ament. Now 
a humorist defending himself is not hu- 


morous. Humor is something elusive. 


It does not stand up to be examined. 
And Mark Twain’s attempt to defend 
himself is liable to the comment which a 
certain countryman once ventured to 
pass. He had bought his ticket for Mark 
Twain’s lecture, but by blunder got in to 
one of Joseph Cook’s, and when after- 
ward asked if Mark Twain was funny 
replied, “ Ye-es; but not so mighty 
funny.” Mark Twain’s article in The 
North American is not so very funny, 
and it certainly is not strong. 

It attempts to make two points. The 
first is, that Dr. Ament confesses that he 
not only collected damages for the prop- 
erty of Chinese Christians destroyed, but 
one-third additional thereto. If “ thirteen 
times,” as first reported, would have been 
a great robbery and extortion, then the 
“one-third ” was a small robbery and ex- 
tortion ; for “ Thou shalt not steal ” does 
not allow gradations of stealing. 

This argument has absolutely no ap- 
plication. If a Chinaman has had his 
house burned down and his goods plun- 
dered, therefore he has the right to go 
to the city authorities, and take Dr. 
Ament with him as his advocate, and ask 
that the city refund the value of the 
house and goods, and then pay some- 
thing extra for the support of his family 
while he is getting his house rebuilt. Is 
that extortion? Yes, if the amount is 
thirteen times the loss; no, if it is only 
one-third the loss. In the latter case the 
demand is an extremely reasonable one. 
We should deniaiid mtich more in this 
coiintry.. We: shotild demand “exem- 
plary ” damages. Thése Chinese Chris- 

ians who have askéd Dr. Amieiit’s aid 
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have asked no exemplary damages, at 
least have not got them. Cannot Mark 
Twain see the point as other people? 
The one-third is spent to pay for the sup- 
port of the widows and orphans, and we 
may be sure that it will not begin to pay 
the expense. 

Mark Twain’s other point is this: that 
Dr. Ament requires the innocent to pay 
for the crime of the guilty. 

Quite true. Is that anything so new 
or strange? We knew that before he 
told us; for these Chinese Christians 
were precisely in that case suffering for 
the crime of others. Of all people they 
were least to blame, and therefore should 
least suffer. But would Mark Twain 
never have restitution made unless by 
just those men whose hands do the dam- 
age? Has a State, a city, no duty to pre- 
vent such damage; and when it is done 
by the connivance or neglect of the pub- 
lic authorities, must the public authori- 
ties make no restitution, just because they 
cannot assess it on the offenders? Ina 
Pittsburgh riot, must not the innocent 
taxpayers pay the damage done by hood- 
lums; and will they not be more careful 
next time to suppress hoodlums? The 
argument is too weak to deceive intelli- 
gent people. Those towns which har- 
bored the Boxers were guilty. Their 
rulers were guilty for not suppressing 
the mobs. The Chinese whose property 
was destroyed have the right to demand 
redress, and the proper persons to go to 
are the constituted authorities. In their 
own way, by their own system of taxa- 
tion, and a fairly decent one, these pay- 
ments are made; and the money doubt- 
less, as here, comes principally out of the 
pockets of the richer and more influential 
people, who ought to have prevented the 
riots. The reparation is righteous, how- 
ever a conscience acerbated by Imperial- 
ism or criticism may object. 

Tt remains for us to raise the question 
whether it was right—we do not now say 
prudent—for Dr. Ament, with the ap- 
proval of the other missionaries and of 
the United States Minister and of the 
Chinese authorities, to act for these dis- 
possessed and suffering Chinese as their 
attorney and friend. Far be it from us 
to condemn him. We believe that if 
Charles Dudley Warner had been set on 
by a Hartford mob and beaten and his 
house burned down, and the Mayor and 


police had: done nothing to protect him, 
Mark Twain would have been one of the 
first to back his neighbor in the local 
courts and ask good, round, exemplary 
damages. But Warner and Twain are 
distinguished men, and those are obscure 
Chinese? Yes; but yellow men have 
rights also and may be allowed friends. 
er) 


ee | ' 
Country Boys and Girls. 


WuEn Professor G. Stanley Hall pro- 
pounded the question whether country 
children or city children were superior 
in intelligence, the general opinion was 
that the city developed the intellect more 
rapidly, and best adapted it to bread 
winning. His investigations, however, 
proved that in 86 per cent. of questions 
the country bred surpassed those reared 
with town advantages. In Boston, 
eighty out of one hundred children did 
not know what a bee hive was; 78 were 
not able to give any clear idea of dew; 
93 did not know the wheat plant, altho 
they did know flour; 79 had never seen 
strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
beans, or oats growing—or did not know 
if they had ; 80 did not know the location 
of their hearts or lungs; 40 had no idea 
of a pond or lake; 64 did not know what 
a plow was or a spade; 93 could not tell 
the origin of leather or of cotton; and 80 
did not know that butter came from milk. 


_A lady, who was somewhat skeptical of 


these conclusions, took a child four years 
old and another twelve years old to a 
farm. The twelve year old for the first 
time learned where eggs, berries and 
milk come from. A closer investigation 
led to the conclusion that to bring up 
children inside city walls involves them 
in a sort of ignorance, that cannot be 
compensated for by a very large amount 
of information that pertains to the store 
and the street. It is plain enough that 
neither of these investigations must be 
understood as proving anything more 
than that the country child is brought 
into a healthy understanding with na- 
ture; and that his capacity for learning 
the world about him is sharpened. The 
city child, on the contrary, takes things as 
they are, and is satisfied that they are. 
An able educator, from similar facts, 
argues: 

“Tf I could control the education of all the 
young folk in America, I would send the city- 
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born child a part of the time to the country 
school, and the country-born for a part. of their 
education to city schools. But in like manner 
I would send those whose homes are on the 
prairie to study among the hills, and those in 
the East to spend.a few years in the West. 
Washington said that our youth must not be 
allowed to grow up with local views and senti- 
ment. We. must nationalize education. I 
should not look so much to the quantity of 
learning as its tendency to widen mental vision 
and quicken inquiry.” 

There is no question but that country life, 
and that form of country life which ought 
to surround our school buildings, is in it- 
self a great quickener to,thought. 

Here are two letters; one from a city 
father who writes: 

You will remember me as a student; you 

have evolved a country home, and I think are 
proving that one can carry all that is good in 
the town into the country; and have there 
what cannot be had in the crowded town. But 
for my part I am still girded in by walls of 
brick and of stone. I am a bird in the cage— 
can sing some in spite of my prison—yet when 
I stop long enough to think of it, prison it is. 
But my. boy! There is the pinch! I wish him 
to see the world from a different angle. I 
want to give him the best side of country life; 
the glorious hills; the brook; the birds; the 
orchards—and the work. That is, I do not 
wish to see him a dead plodder in either city 
or in country. The man with the hoe and 
nothing else is about as bad as the man with 
the ledger and nothing else. Tell me what can 
be done about it. I am quite a convert to your 
faith that a country home is going to become 
the ideal of the future—with the new advan- 
tages that electricity is giving it. Will you 
take my boy long enough to teach him how to 
see. the world? 
The writer is not out of the way in his be- 
lief that to love the country, to know the 
country, and even fully to enjoy it, one 
must not be educated entirely apart from 
it. Those. who believe themselves to be 
happy in their summer country houses 
are nevertheless blind to half that is about 
them. Their pleasure is largely the neg- 
ative delight of getting rid of town an- 
noyances. They enjoy themselves very 
much as the animals do that are let out 
into a pasture. 

It happens, however, that most coun- 
try schools have come very short of ed- 
ucating even farm children in such a way 
that they can comprehend and enjoy the 
country. The farm boy has been taught 
little or nothing about the land and the 
life on the land; little of birds, and their 
uses ; little of insects. and how to control 
them ; and of plants and how to make the 
most of them. In other words, the very 
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knowledge that he most rieeds to attach 
him to the country, and enable him to 
make good use of his acres, has never 
been imparted to him. This is slowly be- 
ing remedied; and the result will be not 
only less slovénliness in cultivation, with 
larger crops; but larger and broader char- 
acter building. In other words, the ele- 
ments for making manhood and woman- 
hood have gone to waste because the 
young folk have not been taught how to 
use them or even to recognize their ex- 
istence. Old Humphrey says: 


“ Ye bug that hath bitten my plum hath done 
more: it hath stirred me from sloth, and it 
hath quickened my wits.” 


Entomology and botany and geology 
when they are rightly studied are the 
sciences of quickening wit. 

But here is our other letter : 

I am here at last where I see few houses and 
much grass and trees. Am I right that our 
first duty with children is to make them splen- 
did animals? So indeed I begin to think. Cer- 
tainly God made their animal nature as the 
basis of the intellectual and moral. Can we 
base healthy character anywhere else? What 
a stupendous blunder to despise the body! 
what a worse blunder to suppose that to be 
education which, at five years of age, begins to 
tug at the nerves, to enfeeble the digestive 
organs, to flatten the chest, to emaciate a part 
of the muscular system! My ambition is to 
move along the lines suggested by nature, and 
build wholesome, enduring children, capable of 
being happy and doing good. I do not sup- 
pose the country can alone accomplish this; 
— it cen gives advantages that may be 
utilized, 


This letter suggests the other chief point 
about country education for children that 
they may be made robust, vigorous and 


wholesome. The end of education is not 
intellectual power only; but a nerve and 
muscle power behind the will to sustain 
it in the struggle for bread and righteous- 
ness. a 


“Our Terms.” 


Anp why should we talk about “ our 
terms ” offered to Cuba? Is it our busi- 
ness to impose “terms” on Cuba? Did 
we not declare that we were unselfish in 
freeing Cuba, that we did not propose to 
hold the island, but simply to liberate it, 
and let it govern itself in its own sweet 
way, just as soon as it could organize a 
safe and stable government? Such was 
our pledge, and we shall be forsworn if 
we break it. 
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But the Senators and the multitude say 
that our “terms” are _ reasonable. 
Granted. We allow that we have asked 
nothing unreasonable, nothing more than 
Cuba might properly grant, perhaps noth- 
ing more than gratitude for our great 
and expensive service might have sug- 
gested. But that is not the point. Cuba 
might gratefully give what we cannot 
properly demand as the price of our keep- 
ing our promise to give Cuba her inde- 
pendence. A promise should be kept 
without price. 

But we are told, once more, that the 
conditions protecting Cuba from foreign 
aggression are in Cuba’s interest and 
simply formulate the Monroe Doctrine. 
That is true of some of them, and to these 
we make no special objection. They sim- 
ply recognize, and ask Cuba to recognize, 
the Monroe Doctrine of the obligation 
of the United States to guarantee the ter- 
ritory of Cuba against seizure by any Eu- 
ropean Power. But the Cuban Constitu- 
tional Convention makes no objection to 
these provisions. To be sure, it is of no 
great importance to ask Cuba to accept 
the Monroe Doctrine, for that holds not 
by her consent, but by our will. Peru and 
Argentina have never assented to the doc- 
trine, but we should enforce it in their 
protection if necessary. But these pro- 
visions Cuba does not object to, because 
they rather accentuate than infringe the 
independent self-government which we 
have promised to give the island. 

Similarly we do not find fault with the 
provision which asks Cuba to protect her- 
self and protect us against epidemics of 
yellow fever. That is a matter of gen- 
eral sanitation. It has nothing to do 
with national righis. It does not diminish 
the independence of Cuba; rather it aids 
to perpetuate it. Our own safety requires 
us to ask Cuba, as a free and independent 
nation, to establish suitable laws of quar- 
antine; that belongs to the duties which 
we are beginning to learn belong to all 
nations under improved international 
law; and to this Cuba makes no objec- 
tion. 

But what we do object to, as a matter 
of preliminary compulsion, as a condition 
of withdrawing our arms and allowing in- 
dependence, is the demand that Cuba 
should give us three coaling stations. 
Would giving us three coaling stations 
help Cuba’s independence as against us 
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or against any other Power? It is not 
for her sake that we ask or, rather, de- 
rand these three coaling stations ;' it is 
solely for our own convenience. To 
be sure coaling stations are not forts; 
they do not require a regiment of sol- 
diers; and yet the possession of them 
might give us a great hold on Cuba’s fu- 
ture. This is the point where the Cu- 
ban Convention sticks. If we are treating 
Cuba with real good faith, we do not ab- 
solutely need those three coaling stations. 
Cuba is not very far from Key West. To 
be sure, Cuba might gratefully, or gen- 
erously, let us have these coaling sta-. 
tions; but it is not strange that she is 
a bit suspicious of our good faith. She 
has heard Senators and a multitude of 
others declare that Cuba must become 
American territory; why should she not 
hesitate ? 

We are told with weary reiteration by 
the advocates of our terms that if we 
withdraw from Cuba without “ guaran- 
tees” that what we fought for will not 
be recklessly thrown away, if we are not 
“ ouaranteed ” against disorder and rev- 
olution, we must impose “terms.” Al- 
low it; but where do those three coaling 
stations come in? Do they in thé least 
guarantee Cuba against revolution? 
They are not supposed to be our military 
stations, simply places to be given for the 


‘convenience of our navy. 


We hold that as “terms,” conditions, 
on which we will keep our promise to 
withdraw our troops and let Cuba be in- 
dependent, the three coaling stations have 
no place. - We are sorry that they were 
included. It would have been much 
more decent if we had assured ourselves 
that the Cuban constitution provided for 
a sound and staple government, and had 
then waited until after we had with- 
drawn, and the Cuban independent gov- 
ernment had been established, before we 
asked for a rood of Cuban territory. 

& 


Control of Vivisection. 


THERE is a time for all things; but a 
time when a war is in progress, with all 
its inevitable suffering to human beings, 
is no time to stir up the popular con- 
science on the subject of cruelty toanimals. 
This the opponents of vivisection dis- 
covered a year ago when they attempted 
the task, impossible at any time, of secur- 
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ing the passage of a law in Massa- 
chusetts utterly forbidding all vivisec- 
tion even for purposes of research. They 
have drawn up a much more reasonable 
bill this year, carefully restricting the 
practice, and a most interesting series of 
hearings has just been finished before a 
committee of the Legislature. 

This bill seeks to limit all vivisection to 
experiments of direct value to human life. 
It prohibits demonstrations on live ani- 
mals before students, and also forbids 
students to vivisect under any condition. 
It furthermore orders all animals experi- 
mented upon to be thoroughly anesthe- 
tized, and then killed before recovery to 
conciousness. The bill does not interfere 
with experiments with drugs and inocula- 
tion. In short, the bill is aimed against 
experimentation that causes pain. 

When it was discovered in England 
that the laws forbidding cruelty to. ani- 
mals could not apply to laboratory out- 
rages, a law was passed similar to that 
now before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and it is now enforced. It has not 
been observed that original physiological 
research has taken a backward step there 
under the conditions of restricted vivi- 
section. 

The question is twofold. There is ao 
class that has such astonishing immuni- 
ties in the matter of inflicting pain as has 
the medical and surgical. You can ar- 
rest a man for overloading a horse or a 
boy for singeing a cat; but you cannot 
under any law in the United States con- 
vict a medical student of cruelty when he 
takes a pair of pincers and tears the 
nerves out of an unanesthetized rabbit. 
Wherever the possibility of abuse exists, 
there the law should step in to protect the 
helpless. Shall the medical student or 
professor have the astonishing privilege 
to inflict torture behind the barred door 
of the laboratory when the drayman is 
fined for kicking his horse? 

The humane aspect of the case will 
come to the front more and more in this 
country under the lead of the District of 
Columbia and of Massachusetts. - The 
postulate that cruelty shall not be toler- 
ated anywhere, for any cause, is at the 
foundation of our Christian civilization. 
The dumb, the helpless, all animals, are, 
for the most part, under the protection 
of the law, and in all instances should be. 
Research does not necessitate cruelty. 
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Human life and happiness can never rest 
secure upon a foundation of animal suf- 
fering. 

We would not have vivisection for- 
bidden. It has‘its achievements. ~ Hu- 
man life is worth more than animal life. 
Let the experimentation go on until its 
value is settled. But let it be restricted 
along the lines of humanity. Medical 
science does not need secrecy to develop, 
or torture to flourish. Nor do ascer- 
tained results need to be repeated to 
classes at the expense of animal life and 
suffering. 

& 


Women and the German 
Universities. 


Two measures adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of Baden, one admitting a girl 
to the graduating class of the boys’ 
gymnasium at Pforzheim, and at the 
same time granting permission for girls. 
to attend these schools wherever they are 
not crowded, and the other allowing 
women to matriculate, and take their 
degrees: at the two universities of that 
country, Heidelberg and Freiburg, have, 
as far as this duchy is concerned, de- 
cided in principle the burning question 
of the co-education of the sexes in the 
secondary schools and the universities. 
It is not surprising that it is Baden 
which has taken this step first among the 
German States, as its government has all 
along been liberal toward new ideas in 
general, and especially in this matter of 
the higher education of women, having 
been the first to permit a woman to-grad- 
uate in a German university—namely, 
Miss Windscheid, the daughter of the 
famous law professor at Leipzig, and also 
the first to establish a regular girls’ col- 
lege with courses leading up to the uni- 
versity, the Méddchengymnasium in 
Carlsruhe, which has now been in suc- 
cessful operation. for more than half a 
dozen years, and has led to the estab- 
lishment of similar institutions in Berlin, 
Leipzig and Breslau. It was Baden, too, 
that had by way of exception permitted 
the matriculation of a few women in 
recent years, while at all of the other 
German universities women were and are 
admitted only as “ hospitants,” or “ hear- 
ers,” but not as regular students, permis- 








sion to take examination being granted 
only as special favor. 

Of the total of 618 women students 
enrolled at the German universities dur- 
ing the last summer term, only nine were 
matriculated—namely, four in Heidel- 
berg and five in Freiburg. It is rather 
noteworthy that it is this small duchy 
that has been the leader of progres- 
sive measures in this matter, which in 
Germany is really the heart and the 
kernal of the “woman question.” 
Usually Prussia takes the lead in educa- 
tional reforms, as it is doing now again 
in the readjustment of the classical and 
scientific courses of the secondary 
schools ; but in admitting women to uni- 
versity privileges, Prussia has made 
haste slowly, and even since the Baden 
Government has taken its advanced posi- 
tion has refused again to enlarge the 
privileges in this regard. Yet it is to 
Prussian universities that the women 
flock in greatest numbers. In Berlin 
the enrollment of women for the summer 
semester was 371, of whom 118 were for- 
eigners and the others Germans, the 
capital city alone furnishing 110. Pro- 
portionately the Jews furnish the largest 
contingent—namely, 101, and of these 
53 are Russians. Of these women 19 
are married, being in most cases the 
wives of professors or savants, who are 
preparing themselves to help their hus- 
bands in their researches. Of the for- 
eign element Russia leads with 66, fol- 
lowed by America with 31. Of these 371 
women only six are in the theological 
department, mostly women preparing to 
teach biblical branches in American and 
English schools, only two are in the law 
and 27 in the medical departments, while 
338 are in the various departments that 
make up the philosophical faculty, spe- 
cial preference being shown for the study 
of literature, languages and art. During 
the present winter term the attendance 
of women at German universities has 
made a phenomenal jump, the thousand 
mark having been passed. The total now 
is 1,023, as compared with 618 in the 
summer semester and 664 last winter. 
Only 12 of these are matriculated—name- 
ly, 10 in Freiberg and 2 in Heidelberg, 
The distribution is as follows: Berlin, 
439; Bonn, 100; Leipzig, 79 ;. Halle, 74; 
Breslau, 67; Freiberg, 38; Gottingen, 
37; Munich, 31; Wurzburg, 27; Konigs- 
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berg, 24; Giessen and Heidelberg, each, 
23; Kiel, 16; Strassburg, 16; Greifswald, 
13; Marburg, 6; Tibingen, 4; Rostock, - 
3; Erlangen, 2. Of these 731 are in the 
Philosophical and Natural Science de- 
partments, 91 in the Medical, 3 in the 
Law and 3 in Dentistry. : 

Quite naturally the attendance of 
women at the Swiss universities is pro- 
portionately much greater, as here they 
enjoy exactly the same privileges that 
men do. Geneva last reported 187; 
Berne, 187; Ziirich, 174; Lausanne, 74, 
and Basel, 3 women students. The bulk 
of these, however, were foreigners— 
namely, 542, while only 82 were Swiss. 
Here, too, the Russians lead the foreign- 
ers, with 423. 

Facts like these show what wonderful 
strides the higher educational problem 
of women, which was almost regarded 
as a joke a generation ago, has made in 
Germany in recent years, notwithstand- 
ing the conservative, traditional educa- 
tional ideals of that country. That the in- 
novation of the Baden authorities is only 
the beginning of the end of the opposi- 
tion to admitting women to university 
rights and examinations and degrees is 
almost self-evident. 


 ] 


» It is said of the late Dr. 

John Hall that in all the 
years of his experience in New York 
City he never found a genuine case of a 
deserving beggar. The Rev. David M. 
Steele, assistant rector of Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has a bright and merry 
article in the current number of The La- 
dies’ Home Journal, which corroborates 
Dr. Hall’s testimony. Mr. Steele divides 
the guileless “pan-handler” into four 
general types, according to the stories 
they tell: (1) The man who is on his way 
somewhere and has lost his railway ticket ; 
(2) the man who has long been out of 
work and has the offer of a job to-mor- 
row if only he had something or other; 
(3) the man who has just come out of the 
hospital and is in need of food and med- 
icine ; and (4) the man who is desperate, 
and threatens to “ go off the dock” if 
you do not help him. All men appeal- 
ing for aid and sympathy with such sto- 
ries, Or variations of such stories, are 
humbugs, says Mr. Steele. He is right. 


«“‘ Pan-Handling 


It is a safe rule to assume that all who 
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beg on the street, at the office, or the home 
are frauds. In the first place, there is no 
excuse for any man to solicit aid of a 
stranger in an American city. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
police lodging houses, the Salvation 


Army barracks, the woodyard philan-’ 


thropists and the charity organization 
societies provide sufficiently for all per- 
sons who are really destitute ; and practice 
makes them expert in determining this. 
Further, it is generally to be presumed 
that a man who asks a stranger for money 
does not deserve it. The philosophy is 
just here: When an honest man is in 
trouble he naturally goes for aid first to 
his family or nearest friends. He never 
asks of strangers till his. friends desert 
him. But friends do not desert unless 
his hard luck is chronic. Therefore, 
never give to a stranger in a big city, un- 
less it be food or lodging. Help your 
struggling friends; make them love you 
for your generosity, but to every beggar 
unknown to you turn a deaf ear, for the 
chances are ninety-nine in a hundred 
that then you will be doing yourself, your 
friends and the beggar a kindness. 


as 


To our editorial, “ Woman on 
the Farm,” a woman farmer 
responds with estimates for run- 
ning a farm in the West. The figures are 
from her own ledger, and are instructive. 
They demonstrate that some women are 
capable of caring for a large farm and 
for stock raising. It is difficult to ques- 
tion their ability in any branch of agri- 


Woman 
Farmers 


culture or horticulture that they should. 


undertake. This writer is inclined to 
think that in the West extensive farming 
is quite as practicable for woman as mar- 
ket gardening and intensive farming in 
the East. This is probably true on the 
broad plains, remote from market. 

80 acres Of land © ......... 256-2 - ees eeteeenes 

One team Of Horses . ......-seseesceeseeeere ce 

Extra horse for milk wagon 


Making a total of 
The writer estimates that one-half of this 


must be paid down, and the rest placed 


i 


in a mortgage on the farm. Against 
these expenses may now be considered 
the income of such farm for the first 
year: 


15 tons of hay 

500 bushels of corn 

1000 bushels of oats 

Other grains, with corn fodder, etc 
Calves sold 


To expense of cows 
Expense of other stock 


This leaves an annual balance in the 
farmer’s favor of about $1,000. The 
writer insists that much better results can 
be obtained with strict economy. In ad- 
dition she counts rosy cheeks, a cheerful 
home, and a good chance to educate her 
boys and girls to become bread winners 
and honest men and women. 
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The purchase of The 
Congregationalist by 
the Congregational 
Sunday School & Publishing Society is 
naturally attracting a great deal of inter- 
est, as that paper has been for eighty-five 
years, under its various names, the prin- 
cipal organ of its denomination. A some- 
what full explanation of the reasons for 
the change of ownership is given in its 
issue of last week. It is stated that, ow- 
ing to the dissolution of the firm owning 
the paper, there was danger that it might 
become necessary to sell “the subscrip- 
tion lists of the paper to parties outside 
the denomination, in which case its dis- 
tinctive name and influence as a Congre- 
gational organ would be lost.” In this 
emergency, the necessity for which is not 
clearly explained, it was purchased by 
the denominational Society, and will be 
published under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the directors, of whom Willard 
Scott, D.D., of Worcester, President of 
the Society, is chairman. This commit- 
tee state that they regard it as a good 
asset, and that any profits it may make 
will go to the support of the missionary 
work of the Society, which must also as- 


“The 
Congregationalist ” 


































































































































































































































































sume the risks of the business. As a 
rule, we do not believe in official papers, 
notwithstanding successful Methodist ex- 
perience, inasmuch as such ownership is 
likely to interfere with independence and 
influence, and we trust that the present 
ownership is but a bridge by which an 
emergency is met, and that the paper will 
again come under responsible private 
ownership. It has been in the past a 
powerful factor in its denomination, and 
has often been called the best of our de- 
nominational papers. It is not to be de- 
sired that a benevolent society should 
long be liable to the loss of contributions 
that is likely to come if it carries on a 
successful publishing business, or to 
criticism if the publication is not success- 
ful. While it is announced that Dr. Dun- 
ning, and, we believe, Mr. Bridgman, will 
continue in editorial charge, it cannot 
be otherwise than that Dr. Scott, a man 
of much ability and sound judgment, will 
have a controlling voice, especially if Dr. 
Dunning should develop his marked in- 
terest in foreign tours. We may hope 
that the paper will avoid printing many 
such paragraphs as one which appears 
from a correspondent in the last issue, in 
which it charges the existence of “ irrita- 
tion and jealousy between the secreta- 
ries” of the Congregational benevolent 
societies. With some knowledge of the 
facts we may declare that this statement 
is without foundation, and that if such 
unfounded stories are whispered about or 
made openly we may expect much injury 
to be done. re 


Minister Wu has a fresh 
way of putting elementary 
truths that we sometimes do 
not see. After reminding an audience 
in this city the other evening that the 
West had suffered a multitude of bloody 
wars for nothing but racial prejudice or 
religious intolerance, he declared that 
he could not remember, in all China’s 
four thousand years, one war which had 
for its object the propaganda of her reli- 
gion. He then said: 


Snakes and 
People 


“We are apt to be prejudiced about things 
of which we know nothing. Some people are 
prejudiced against snakes. They regard them 
all as venomous and keep away from them all. 
The naturalist takes the trouble to visit their 
haunts. He learns that while a few are ven- 
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omous, a much larger number are harmless. 
In time he learns how to handle even the 
venomous ones in safety. If the naturalist can 
overcome his prejudice against snakes there is 
no reason why we can’t overcome. prejudice 
against different races and religions.” 


‘Sure enough. There is as great a nat- 


ural prejudice against snakes as there is 
against Chinese. If one can be con- 
quered by acquaintance, so can the other. 


J 


In Louisiana there were, three years 
ago, 240,000 registered voters. The con- 
stitutional suffrage provision shutting 
out certain illiterates somehow reduced 
the number to 100,000, and in New Or- 
leans from 62,000 to 41,000. By another 
law, intended also to reduce the vote, no 
one can vote for Congressmen who has 
not paid his poll-tax of two dollars two 
years previously. Of the 41,000 regis- 
tered voters of New Orleans only 20,556 
paid their poll-taxes before the year 
opened and will be entitled to vote in 
1902, which means a vote of less than 
15,000. In 1898 the registered negro 
vote was 14,000. It was reduced to 2,000 
in 1899, and will be only a few hundred 
in 1902. In Iberville Parish, with 30,000 
population, only 711 men have paid’their 
poll-tax, ahd less than 50,000 in the 
whole State. And yet the United States 
Constitution guarantees a _ republican 
form of government to all the States in 
the Union. a 


It is curious to see what stories of out- 
rage and cruelty are told or both sides in 
the South African war. Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis in a late article repeated 
those told by the Boers, and similar 
stories are told of Boer cruelties ; and on 
each side we hear the statement that 
never was a war conducted by themselves 
with such gentleness and courtesy. That 
there have been isolated cases of savage 
conduct is to be expected in any war, but 
from the best of information that we can 
find it appears that both British and 
Boers have respected their opponents 
and treated them when prisoners with 
as much gentleness as the conditions 
would allow. mf 


A very able defense has lately been 





made by a Jesuit priest, the Rev: Benedict 
Goldner, against the charge that Catholic 
scholarship in Germany is necessarily in- 
ferior to Protestant. His claim is that 
leaders in scholarship can hardly exist 
out of the universities, and that it is 
enough to have it known that a scholar 
is a Catholic to exclude him from being 
called to a university professorship in 
Protestant Germany. This claim is sup- 
ported by the names of Catholic scholars 
who were “ overlooked,” or were forced 
out of professorships when they became 
Catholics. This is a consideration that 
needs to be kept in mind in discussing 
the question of Lehrfretheit. 


ad 


Senator Morgan is much pleased with 
the quietude with which the American 
people take the suppression of the negro 
vote in the South. He says in a let- 
ter that happened to get published : 

“Maryland has seen her opportunity and has 
hastenall to profit by it. When Aron | are com- 
ing our way there is no necessity for clamorous 
discussion until they are settled, lest some one 
might interrupt. So I think the least said is the 
best just now on the negro question. . . . We 
should take a lesson from the Cubans and dis- 
cuss the negro question with closed doors in our 
convention. The silent progress we are making 
is very encouraging.” 

He naturally thinks so. Whether suf- 
frage be stolen or spoons, silence*is safest 
for the thief. 

& 


The biggest experiment in establishing 
a single gold standard,.and the one most 
hazardous, was that of a few years ago 
in India, where, by an act of the Govern- 
ment, silver ceased to be the standard and 
gold was substituted for the fluctuating 
rupee. Viceroy Curzon, in a speech in 
Calcutta last week, declared that so great 
had been the success of the change that 
even the crows no longer croak. Here 
only Bryan remains ; and we may say that 
only Mexico and China are out of the 
procession. But Mexican silver gives us 
a bit of trouble in the Philippines. 


& 


The principal event in South Africa 
last week was a substantial victory over 
the Boer General Deleary’s forces, 1,500 
strong, in the Southwestern Transvaal. 
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His rear guard was driven in with much 
loss and 9 cannons, 100 rifles, much am- 
munition, 75 wagons and 140 prisoners 
were captured. Since the failure of the 
peace negotiations active operations have 
been resumed, but no other serious en- 
gagement is reported. Large captures 
are made of horses, sheep and cattle and 
military posts are being established. 


os 


A learned Jesuit professor-of mineral- 
ogy in the University of Ghent has left 
the Church and married in England. 
The clerical papers will all say—they al- 
ways do—that it was another case of la 
femme. But he says—and there is no 
reason why he should not be believed— 
that it was the study of science that drove 
him out of the Church. That is eminent- 
ly reasonable, since the Church has taken, 
in the case of Dr. Mivart, such an impos- 
sible position toward the conclusions of 
science. 

a 


We have not favored the proposed 
State legislation to forbid the practice of 
healing by faith-curers, osteopathists and 
miracle-mongers. It would be hard to 
formulate such a law which would ex- 
clude Mrs. Eddy and Dr. Dowie, and 
yet let in the priests of St. Anne’s shrine 
and relics. We prefer to let education 
have its perfect work, and imagination 
also. ~ 


Mrs. President Hayes has a successor ; 
the young Queen of Holland practices to- 
tal abstinence, and is the only ruler in 
Europe devoted to temperance. She re- 
fuses at all public entertainments to 
drink wine. 3 


The election of two Republican Sena- 
tors in Nebraska ends the long deadlock 
in that State, leaving Delaware the only 
State that still refuses to be represented 
in the Senate. 


We do hope that the greedy pension 
attorneys will not be able to force Com- 
missioner Evans out of the Pension Bu- 
reau. 

















































































































































































































































































INSURANCE. 


The Right to Rebuild. 


THE common clause in fire policies re- 
serving to the company the option to re- 
place the destroyed structure is strictly 
according to the principle of indemnity, 
which affirms that a man may not have 
more than the recompense of his loss. It 
is plainly equitable, because it may block 
the plan of the man who would cheerful- 
ly collect $1,000 insurance on a $500 
house. Plainly, too, it is an option for 
the company, not for either party, for if 
given to either there would be an induce- 
ment to take out only a nominal insur- 
ance. On the other hand, what is inapt- 
ly called a “ valued-policy ” law starts 
with the assumption that companies will 
gladly write all the insurance desired, re- 
gardless of value, while they insist upon 
settling on the basis of value in case of 
loss; so this law declares that when a 
building is wholly destroyed the ques- 
tion of value shall not be raised, but that 
the insurance shall be taken as a claim 
collectible forthwith. This is offered as 
an effectual check upon the willingness of 
companies to write all the insurance the 
owner will pay for, but it evidently offers 
him an inducement to take out a large 
amount as well as tempts him to allow an 
“accident ” to happen on his premises. 

An interesting case of collision between 
the option and this law is reported from 
Wisconsin. An innkeeper in the small 
town of Knapp, W. A. Temple, lost his 
inn, which the underwriters rebuilt. Be- 
ing dissatisfied with this, he not only de- 
manded the money named in the policy, 
but brought an action for trespass in go- 
ing on his land without his consent. He 
won in the lower courts, but the highest 
court of the State has decided against 
him. Nobody denies, says the court, that 
the $6,0000f aggregate insurance is “tobe 
taken conclusively,” under the law, as the 
true value. The plaintiff contends that 
the standard policy is a mere contract, 
and that therefore the companies cannot 
maintain the optional right to rebuild, 


‘such right being in conflict with the val-. 
te 


uea-policy law. But this, the court says, 
does not follow, for it points out that “ al- 
tho in the form of a contract each of the 
several policies is in the terms expressly 
prescribed by the statutes.” That is, 
while the companies cannot make a con- 
tract which conflicts with the valued-pol- 
icy law, the policy is a contract made (1. 
e., exactly prescribed) for them by an- 
other law. The standard policy in one 
provision limits liability to “the actual 
cash value of the property . . . ex- 
cept when otherwise provided by statute,” 
and also provides that such liability shall 
“in no event exceed what it would then 
cost the insured” to rebuild with like 
quality; the rebuilding clause then fol- 
lows. 

Now, says the court, this is law as well 
as contract and all of it is binding on both 
parties. The valued-policy law must be 
construed in connection with it, and there 
is no necessary conflict ; the underwriters 
were within their rights in rebuilding and 
are entitled to a verdict. 

The reasoning is sound, and the case is 
interesting. It is a case of too much law, 
and of interfering restriction of insur- 
ance defeating itself. 


a 
A Strange Discrimination. 


LIKE other business, fire insurance 
must annually take account of itself and 
find where it stands and whither it is 
moving. The most correct method of do- 
ing this first sets losses and expenses paid 
in a year against premiums received ; the 
excess or deficit of the latter shows ap- 
parent gain or loss. But the cause of 
liabilities is equally important; an in- 
crease in them indicates loss during the 
year, and a decrease indicates gain, so 
far as that goes. Excess or deficit of 
premium is set against increase or de- 
crease in liabilities, the smaller amount 
being subtracted from the larger; the 
difference is then plus or minus, showing 
either net gain or net loss by the year’s 
underwriting operations. The past year 
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shows a net loss of nearly 8 millions, 


against the enormous net loss of nearly 


18%4 millions in 1899. Going back for 
13 years, 1888, 1890, 1894, 1895, 1896 
and 1897 caused an aggregate net under- 
writing profit of nearly 44 millions; the 
other seven years caused a loss of 59% 
millions, making a net loss of over 15% 
millions in the 13 years. Taxes, which 
enter into expenses, were of course lev- 
ied annually, and in six of the years (the 
tax figures for 1900 not yet being pub- 
lic) taxes were collected when the result 
of the year’s business was a loss; in five 
of these six years the loss was several 
times as great as the tax, and in one year 
was four times as great, so that the loss 
was not merely the tax. 

Levying an income tax must first as- 
certain income. A salary is income in 
fact, being net; but the gross receipts of 
a trader are not. Only the net remain- 
der is income, and sometimes there is 
none. But a part of insurance taxes is 
levied upon gross receipts, not upon 
profit remainders, and equally whether 
the resulting profit is on the right side or 
the wrong side of the account. What- 
ever one thinks of insurance, and even if 
it is regarded as the trust monopoly 
which the sensational press pronounce it, 
even a monopoly has some rights. What 
excuse is there for such a discrimination 
as to tax insurance upon receipts in- 
stead of profits, and especially when the 
business results in a loss? 


& 


‘Equal Protection.” 


WHEN a man takes a just cause, let us 
say a simple claim for money due, into 
court and obtains a verdict for the sum 
claimed, with the costs, it does not seem 
that justice is fully satisfied. The cred- 
itor has been subjected to delay, annoy- 
ance and the uncertainties of the result, 
and also has to pay his own counsel ; thus 
he loses something, which does not ap- 


pear to be equitable; why should not the 


party whose wrongful resistance has 
compelled the action pay all the neces- 
sary costs? 

At first look, this appears. to be only 
equal and exact justice. So it might be, 
if it were only certain that in every dis- 









pute one party is wholly right and the 
other wholly wrong, and if it were also 
certain that the case in court would be 
rightly decided. So, as a concession to 
the doubtful character of transactions 
and the fallibility of judgment, as well 
as not to foster litigation, the practice is 
that the successful disputant must at ° 
least hear his own fees. 

But suppose a court should declare 
that in all cases the defendant, if beaten, 
shall pay the plaintiff’s counsel fees, or 
suppose a Legislature should declare that 
a particular class of persons, if sued and 
beaten, shall bear the fees of the counsel 
on the other side? There can be no doubt 
that such a proposition would be pro- 
nounced so monstrously unfair that no 
Legislature could be thought capable of 
declaring it. But sometimes strange 
and preposterous things are actually un- 
dertaken. For example, by a statute 
nearly a century old, ships and obscene 
books are placed in the same category, 
both being barred from importation— 
that is, the books may not be admitted 
at all, but an American may buy ships 
and bring them in, yet he cannot use 
them, which amounts to prohibition. In 
the State of Georgia, at least, the identical 
discrimination is made against one class 
of persons that have no rights which are 
entitled to respect—to wit, insurance 
companies. A section of the State code 
provides that if a company is sued and 
beaten it shall pay the entire bill of ex- 
penses. The Supreme Court of Georgia 
has declared this violative of both the 
State constitution and the Federal con- 
stitution, which forbids a State “ to deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of its laws.” Corpo- 
rations are persons before the law. To 
say that one party in litigation shall bear 
a specific burden which the other need 
not is contrary to equality. | 

Does it not seem strange that such a 
case could arise? If insurance compa- 
nies have permission to exist they must 
possess some natural rights of existence. 
If those are to be denied and abridged, 
the most thorough and consistent meth- 
od would be to enact that no insurance 
company may come into court to defend 


_ but that a complainant shall be entitled 


to judgment as soon as his complaint is 
served, 
















































































































































































































































Decline in Exports. 


A special correspondent of The Com- 
mercial Advertiser gave last week some 
very interesting figures which seem to 
«show that the exports of certain classes 
of manufactured goods from the United 
States are declining, the decline as com- 
pared with the previous year amounting 
to over $1,000,000 for November, $3,000,- 
000 for December, nearly $3,000,000 for 
January and nearly $4,000,000 for Feb- 
ruary. The following table exhibits the 
monthly movement of exports of manu- 
factured goods in the United States dur- 
ing the last three calendar years: 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES. 


44,767,189 
89,424,260 
40,460,867 
89,222,252 
84,545,042 
85,788,089 
84,168,278 
87,651,837 
82,281,487 
82,468,894 

$44! 406,942 

The analysis of the above figures shows 
that the losses are to a considerable ex- 
tent under the head of the crude prod- 
ucts, copper and mineral oil. Cotton 
goods have been affected by the disorder 
in China, which alone accounts for the 
loss of about $5,000,000 in eight months. 
Iron and steel, however, continue to show 
a healthy progress. 

The export movement of some of the 
leading articles of manufacture for the 
last eight months, ending with February, 
for the last two years, appears in the fol- 











lowing table : 

Articles— 1900. 1901. 
Agricultural implements.......... $6,859,700 $7,823,350 
Books, maps, Ctc........02. s..0ee0e 1,876,112 2,220,531 
Cycles and parts,.........0.....0-- 2,188,546 1,258,862 
Cars, carriages, etc........ -. .... 8,877,487 4,985,706 
Clocks and watches. ...........s00s 1,272,798 1,461,521 
Copper ingots .....cece....eeseceee 33,157,668 30,892,223 
Cotton cloths, colored inctusaneusicg 8,180,996 8,710,885 
Cotton cloth, uncolored......... 9,071,862.  3,696.043 
Fiber manufactures. 2,754,899  2816,301 
Glass and glassware..... ......... 1,210,756 1,881,41f 
Gunpowder and explosives... 1,088,696 985,544 
India rubber manufactures........ 1,515,296 2,068,496 
Elec. and scientific apparatus..... 5,008,025 





Builders’ hardware _ 

Metal working machinery......... 4,685,984 8,007,480 
Electrical gs 2,482,912 . 3,777,678 
Pumps and pumping machinery.. 2,047,218. 1,497,186 
Sewing machines and parts........ 2,902,189 2,827,652 
Locomotive engines. .......... ... 8,400,025 2,828,165 
Typewriting machines............. 1,726,142 =: 1,785 821 
Miscellaneous machinery 13,784,217 14,600,057 
Iron pipes and fittings .... ....... 4.712.855 8,814,264 
Boots and shoes..........-.... .... 2,504,701 3,002,451 
Musical instruments. .... 1,816,708 - 1,682,124 
Refined mineral oils .............. 44,959.446 41,880,021 
Paints and colors bck 08 1,158,845 1,208,950 
Paper and manufactures . 3,881,428 4,912,035 
Tobacco manufactures ........ .. 8,837,827 3,222,804 
Household furniture ........... 2515823 2,455,083 
Woolen manufactures ... ......... $87,148 1,046,507 


THE New York City National Bank 
has for the third time declared a special 
dividend of 100 per cent. on its capital 
stock. 


. .It is expected that William Jessop 
& Sons, the well-known steel makers of 
Sheffield, will establish works in this 
country, and that another Sheffield house 
will set up a factory in Russia. 


...-A combination of all the goo coal 
mines in Illinois is now proposed by the 
leading owners. The capital of the com- 
pany would be about $75,000,000. There 
are nearly 40,000 employees, and the an- 
nual output exceeds 20,000,000 tons. 


.... he directors of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company have voted to 
issue $15,000,000 of 4 per cent. 10-year 
gold convertible debentures, the proceeds 


. to be used for general construction pur- 


poses, additions and improvements. 


...-No period of eight months in the 
history of our export trade shows so large 
a total as the eight months ending with 
February last, during which the exports 
were $1,015,185,374, against $919,473,- 
471 in the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. 

. Coupons and dividends announced : 

a Pac. Co., various coupons, payable 

1s 
at’l Shoe & Leather Bank, div. (quarterly), 
cent., payable April rst. 

iverside Bank, div. (quarterly), 2 per cent., 


payable April rst. 
inn. & St, Louis R. R. (coupons on Pacific 


extension), geyarte Ageil ist 1st. 5 pet cent. and 
Vey 


Gallatin 
extra 1 per cent., panaie-s April 
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There Are 2400. 


Disorders incident {o the human frame, of which 
a majority are caused or promoted by impure 
blood. 

The, remedy is simple. 

Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That this medicine radically and effectively 
purifies the blood is known to every druggist, 
known to hundreds of thousands of people who 
themselves or by their friends have experienced 
its curative powers. 

The worst cases of scrofula, the most 
agonizing sufferings from salt rheum and other 
virulent blood diseases, are conquered by it, 
while those cured of boils, pimples, dyspeptic 
and bilious symptoms and that tired feeling 
are numbered by millions. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 





Will do you good. Begin to take it to-day. 


The Sportsman's Choice 


The New Buckeye eomares 
ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT WiTH CARTRIDGE FILM 

fo. 3] 1] S34; 6 Repetare : a Aggie ne 
No. 31 
No. 4 Fold 
Stereoscopic ge 
99 Mode! Buckeye, # pucker 

Tourist Buckeye for ry Im, size 36 865.00 


We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILM for haed camera work 
CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free. 

E..& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 

122-124 Fifth Avenue New York 


— - eee 














VERMILYE & CO., 


New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Repos received and interest dita on balances subject to drafts 
All ns Hated st_the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
mmission. 


Baltimore Stock Ex bought and sold on co 
Aligh class Municipal and Railroad Bo: jonds on hand for 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 
@ a pa aw 
Liquid Dentifrice 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c CG 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price, 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


ui 
jana 


HAPPYFOOT Hair insoles 


Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet. 
Make aay 8 . dsend to tender, callous or 
folk: a up no room. Indispensable for school 
Baile and outdoor people. pe sage a or apne. 
Bett li et a 
3 gave te ce? ar lll doagiet pe oe doslev'e. Soak del 


The WM. H, WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, Conn. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH OF CONTINUOUS GUI, 


HIGHLY IMPROVED. 
vee BEae ay yo ar at G0 otumbtan epost in priate 
ith, rece: e ‘ard a 
Tinos Medals at the American aes te, for exhibits of, artflal 
Teeth which restore form 


and ref ces at the "oft "4 er cleanan er 
45th st, New ihe ate, 54 Les and 8 Ane once! ‘Gorper 


A Sure Cure for Catarrh. 





VAR SMS 
(CATARRE 
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English Galatea 
040 

Suitings - 

For Children’s Wear. 
Launder beautifully and are 
exceedingly serviceable. The 
patterns for this season are of 
the simple, bright, attractive 
style which has long been char- 


acteristic of these popular goods. 
Width, 27 inches, 35c. 











Washable Crash, Duck and 


at The Linen Store. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 WEST 23D STREET. 








Tweed Suitings are a specialty 


REES | 


PERENNIALS and GARDEN SUGGBS- 


TIONS and Good results, write us for Catalogues and Esti- 
mates. Largest collection. Lowest rates. 


Registered SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
Bshase sc sshsed - Boston, Mass. 





102 State Street, - 
a WM AKE your fine 
, white skirts 
2, and underwear of 


. West 


muslin, * 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 





















For sale by 
leading 
retail- 
ers and 
jobbers 














Manufacturers’ 


TREAT & CONVERSE, agents for this Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
Boston °° PHILADELPHIA °*.° BALTIMORE 











Cuicaco St. Louis 


a 








SIMPLEX 


Gasoline 

Marine 

Engines 
Simple 


Reliable 
Durable 










No air valves. Only one gasoline valve. 
Pump takes care of gasoline supply. 
Speed can be changed at will. 


Ignitor can be removed without destroy- 
ing adjustment. 


Cylinder head water-jacketed. 












Send stamp for catalogue to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago 


. Detroit Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis 
Louisville St. Louis ansas Cit Omaha __ St. Paul 
inneapolis enver Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 































COLDWELL 


Lawn lowers. 


HORSE AND HAND POWER. 
Are the lightest running mowers made. 












Coldwell’s Imperial is used exclu- 
sively on the grounds of the Pan- 
American Exposition. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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If you have any capital to invest, a few 
hundreds or a few thousands, our propo- 
sition will interest you. We offer you a 
chance to invest in a guaranteed indus- 
trial stock where your money will earn 
for you a good margin. 


THE WO RUB 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


of Boston is incorporated for 000.00 
for the manufacture and distro of 
No po. River poe 
not an experiment; you take no 
ees She penetion) weiiy 0! amr govts & 
attested by their phenomenal le, and 
the demand is ~ incr . We 
ith this demand; to do 


P purpose the directors ha 
decided to offer for public subscription 
a limited amount of Treasury Stock 


. roposition is 

simply plain, straight-forwe business, 

We have Tee our Own money into the Com- 

y and ask you to join us, if you care 
Lotus sand you illustrated 

ou ro é 

it will tell you all about the Company 

the gensionnen” whe ale’ backin “th 
o are 

enterprise. Address : 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 
253 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





American Brains. 
Brain Workers Require Special Food. 


American brain workers have for some years 
past been largely using an especially prepared 
food for rebuilding the gray matter of brain and 
nerve centers. Any man or woman who cares to 
make a test by using this food, Grape-Nuts, for 
a portion of one or two meals each day, will find 
a distinct increase in vigor, and particularly in 
brain power, 

Then if they feel disposed to know the reason 
why, they can have Grape-Nuts analyzed, or take 
the analysis of the London Lancet and the re- 
sult will show that the food contains the natural 
phosphate of potash obtained in a natural way 
from the cereals, and albumen obtained in the 
same way. 

These two elements unite together in the hu- 
man body to make and rebuild the gray matter 
of which the brain, solar plexus and nerve cen- 
ters are filled. 

. These. are scientific facts which can be ascer- 
tained by any careful investigator. The food, 
Grape Nuts, is not only the most scientifically 
made food in the world, but almost any user will 
agree with us that the flavor is unique and most 
winning. 


Mantels 


Open ]fireplaces 7 
‘Tiles, Marble, if 


Pfosiac. 





ON Co: 
Union Square North 


Sane x J 29 east 17% street 
raul ly Designers 


Me ill? hh ai Iwrerae OR, 
aT Ma cAd, WORK 
«e* _ Every Descnuprion 
~- FOUNDRIES & SHOPS 

EAST 28%|29T 

STREETS 
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NOT 

arels).¢-10) 
while you w 
because there 

NO COOKING 














{pot in 
How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice 


1 Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 

2 Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

3 Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 

4 Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar 
and milk.—That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than 


a minute. 








Absolutely no Cooking 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, 
the specialist, and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every 


member of the family. Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 
COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the 


strongest appetite. ; 
COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, 


never the less it is a perfect one. 
COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice 


sterilized and steam cooked. 





Book of tested receipts For sale by all grocers. 
in every package. = i ’ Large package 15 cts. 
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ANSWERS A QUESTION. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Reply in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





“I consider coffee as it is usually made in the Amer- 
ican family—strong and from the pure bean—an in- 
jurious drink, especially for nervous people. 

“No doubt the student to whom you refer can study 
better after taking a cup of coffee, but the new energy 
is caused by a stimulant, the effects of which will 
soon wear off, leaving him lower in nervous force. 

“That is the reason he has headache and feels so 
miserable when he.is without coffee. If it is only the 
hot drink he requires why not take a cup of clear hot 
water or a cup of Cereal Coffee ?” 

Mrs. Rorer is one of the most eminent authorities 
on food in America. She knows that Americans go 
on day by day using food and drink that sap their 
vitality. instead of building it up, and it requires argu- 
ment oft repeated to wake them up. Broken wrecks 
of humanity stumbling along, unable to carry out 
their cherished plans, are all about us and their physi- 
cal weakness is nearly always due to improper food 
and drink. Coffee is a skilled destroyer of nervous 
strength. Postum Food Coffee is a delicious food 
drink made from selected parts of cereals that yield 
the elements Nature demands for rebuilding the nerve 
tissue all over the human body. 

If it has ever been served to you in a weak, un- 
palatable drink, have it made over again and use two 
spoons to each cup and know that the actual boiling 
continues full 15 minutes. Our word for it, the 
Postum Coffee is delicious when properly made. 





latches, Diamonds and 


fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort. 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten- 
tion is called to our several grades of TIME 
KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially for 
our house and bearing our name. 


EVKRY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


‘The Benedict” 


PERFECT COLLAR 
AND CUFF BUTTON 
END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Silver. 


‘“NOTE”’! The GENUINE BENEDICT 
BUTTON has the name ‘‘BENEDICT”’ and 
date of patent stamped upon it ! 


A Set ef Four Makes an Acceptable Present. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 











THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everspody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its. value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal-is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better. It is not a d at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines and carries them out of the system, 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing or after eating onions and other odorous vegeta- 


bles. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the ¢com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the a! aaa $8 ases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All dr ts sell charcoal in one form or another, 
pd gy RF AE 
mon n 8 r n, . e e 
- wdered Willow chares and 


ty-five cents a bo: 
some sense a patent ae yet I believe 
more and better charco be: 4c 
enges than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets, 








THE New. BINOCULAR. 


(THE TRIEDER) 


This new form of field glass is as small as an ordinary 
OPERA GLASS, but has more power and field than 
the largest FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Tue New Queen Achromatic TRIPLET 
$5.00 EACH. 


POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BEST 
POCKET MAGNIFIER MADE, 


Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments, 
All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 


New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CLEAR, 
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O’NEILL’S 
EASTER MILLINERY. 


- EXQUISITE NOVELTIES IN 


Trimmed Hats, Bonnets and Toques 


An extensive assortment to choose from, including a large variety of the finest of imported 
Models; also hundreds of Beautiful Designs, originated in our own workrooms. 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


A large and well selected stock, comprising all the Popular Shapes, Braids and Colors, as well 
asa number of Special Shapes made exclusively for us. 











Beautiful Novelties in Fine French Flowers, Flower Hats, Millinery 
Velvets, Ribbons and Ornaments. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th ‘Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
9 on © mm O a Ban 


Bel Canfield | | DRESS SHIELD 
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ODORLESS 
IMPER VIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER. 
WASHABLE 
Every Pair Warranted. 


ded their h; 
nen of. fons wae agente quolities 
dealer does not k them, send 
a yours cents for sample pair to 
OMOoO MFG. Co., 
TMDDLETOWN, CONN. 





Shields | 


are indispen- } 
sable in every 
lady’s waist, 
and are espe- { 
cially neces- 4 


sary in bicy. DARKER GUNS 


“mim cling, golf and 
~ ee oo whletics “ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 


For sale by deal 
ers everywhere. 
Send 25 cents for 
sample pair to 




















Best Gun in the World. 








CANFIELD 
RUBBER CO. 
ate Address PARKER BROS.., 





: 32 Warren St., New York. Meriden, Conn. 
— <p> ' CATALOGUES FREE. 
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Every drop of blood, every bone, nerve and tissue 
in the body can be renewed in but one way, and this 
is, from wholesome food properly digested. There is 
no other way, and the idea that a medicine in itself 
can purify the blood or supply new tissues and strong 
nerves is ridiculous and on a par with the folderol 
that dyspepsia or indigestion is a germ disease or that 
other fallacy, that a weak stomach which refuses to 
digest food can be made to do so by irritating and in- 
flaming the bowels by pills and cathartics. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion, sour 
stomach, gas and bloating after meals, because they 
furnish the digestive principles which weak stomachs 
lack, and unless the deficiency of pepsin and diastase 
is supplied it is useless to attempt to cure stomach 
trouble by- the use of “ tonics,” “ pills” and “ cathar- 
tics’? which have absolutely no digestive power, and 
their only effect is to give a temporary stimulation. 

One grain of the active principle in Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of meat, eggs 
and similar foods, and experiments have shown that 
they will do this in a glass bottle of proper tempera- 
ture, but of course are more effective in the stomach. 


There is orange no remedy so universally used as 
Stuart's Tablets, because it is not only the sick and 
ailing, but well neces who use them at every meal to 
insure ect digestion and assimilation of the food. 

People who eey fair health take Stuart’s Tablets 
as regularly as they take their meals, because they 
want to keep well. Prevention is always better than 
cure, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do both; they 

revent indigestion and they remove it where it exists. 
The regular use of one or two of them after meals will 
demonstrate their merit and efficiency better than any 
other argument. 


water to last 
10 to 15 days 


Desirable in any 
location. 
Invaluable for 
Cemeteries. 
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Over 100 styles, 


" 13 to 62 inches 


$3 to $75 Each 


waite For = Walbridge @ Co. 
PRICE IST —_ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT FOR 


CONSUMPTION anp 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES — 


Potatoes, Truck, Fruits, Corn, Tobacco, Onions, Oats, | 
Top-Dressing, Meadows, Orchards, Etc. 


No Wormy Potatoes with the Mapes Potato Manure in Ten Years. 


We have raised potatoes on the same piece of Jand for 10 years, using every year the MAPES POTATO MANURE 
The last crop was as clean 1s the first. Our friend who says he used manure and fertilizer together, and found many wormy 
potatoes, will find that it was the manure, not the fertilizer, that supplied the worms. Have used the MAPES POTATO 
MANURE for 17 years:—[Mr. E. S. Carman, Editor Rura! New-Yorker and “‘ New Potato Culture ” 

The Practical Farmer on the MAPES POTATO MANURE in the prize potato contest : ‘During the past five years 
there has scarcely been a recognized authority on potato growing who has not stated as a result of practical experience 
that a commercial Scsetiiner" like the MAPES ee MANURE excelled stable manure in economy and in the yield and 
quality of pota' 

“Under average conditions and in far itive number of cases, we do not hesitate to name the MAPES POTATO 
MANURE as the best and most profitable fertilizer for po’ ”— American Agriculturist. 


“The advantage of the MAPES is that it goes in a straight line right to the spot. We never miss getting a carload 
for our orchard.” 


“We have been using the MAPES POTATO MANURE for eight years, indeed we do not care to use anything else for 


potatoes, and have never been disappointed yet. We do not have scabby potatoes as we used to with stable manure.”— 
Wilmer Atkinson, Farm Journal 


Nore: Mr. Atkinson has now used the MAPES POTATO MANURE, one car upward per year, for 12 years. 


Sent free, pamphlets on the growing of tobacco, truck, fruits, farm crops, oranges, pineapples, truck in Florida, etc. 
Apply to loca] dealer or to 


The Spe Formula and Peruvian Guano Co, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 


wt epee alll 
Gp, Quick Relief, Sure Relief. For 
Ween Coughs and Colds there isnoth- 
ing moreconvenientor effective 
In boxes only. Never sold in butk. Lb Maem thc 
HOUSE FURNISHING |: 


The largest and choicest collection of ye» 
Goods ever offered in the United aey a for furnish: 4 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, pesgarerey } 
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Raster China and Glass. 


D.B. Bedell & Co. 


are showing an unusually fine assortment 
of importations in 
Fine China Rich Cut Glass 
Rock Crystal and 
Gold Decorated Glass 
Richly Decorated Plates 
Bouillions and Teas. 
SPECIALTIES FOR EASTER 


256 FIFTH AVENUE, oem 0:8 S3ee" streets: 








Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully ked and delivered a at station 
within 100 ‘aaies of ew York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, | 





130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 41st ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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TN Wena Moy 


Sho! 


Stylish Waist. 


Most desirable style, made of 
fancy colored madras or plain 
white lawn, trimmed with in- 
sertion, high detachable collar 
and soft cuffs; colors: white, 
blue and ox-blood. Sizes 30, 32 
and 34inches, 


$1.65. 


By mail, postage paid, 9c, extra, 


Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2.000 Articles for Children, 


more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 


Address Dep’t 30 60-62 W.23d St., New York 











| SURE CURE £0 
WRINKLES 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
oer Look for the name on 


syery, teow, ond foc, the for re 




















THOMSON’S 


“‘Glove-Fitting” 


CORSETS 


comparison and competition. 
‘e not worn them you do 


Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 
All seams run around the 


ork 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO.,3 sare” 











Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
A wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, hay- 
ing no lint or fuzz and are 
A most durable. Bound ready 
for use, in all sizes. 
FOR SALE AT 
DRY GOODS STORES. 
Excelsior Quilting Co. 


Laight and Varick Sts. 
NEW YORK. 











“The MTadesietites! 





eae it’s 
But 2 097 children died of it in London in one year, 
— often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
aporized Cresolene Crosolene has been most success- 
: y used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
/ Cough Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scar! et 
Fever, and other Actual tests - 





show that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diph- - 
@ theria. Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials, 
Sold by all druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St.. N. Y. 











W. & J. SLOANE. 


Our Spring 1901 Stock of 
Carpets, Rugs, 
Upholstery Goods, 
Willow Furniture, 
China and Japan Mattings, 
Inlaid Linoleums, Etc , 


Is Now on Exhibition. 
A Fine Assortment of Goods 
for Summer Homes. 


ee ee ee 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 





CARPETS 


Fashionable and Correct Styles. 


All the leading makes in the various grades, — 
SPECIAL SALE (THIS WEEK) OF 


BODY BRUSSELS. 
RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


Complete Assortment both Foreign and Domestic. 
We call particular attention to our 
NEW HARTFORDS, ROYAL 
WILTONS AND AXMINSTERS, 
with Oriental effects, in large carpet sizes. 
Have you seen our new 


AMERICAN GRASS MATTING? 


UNIQUE, SANITARY AND DURABLE. 
For floor and wall covering. 


New Importations, just received, in 
CHINA and JAPANESE MATTINGS. 
China from $4.00 per roll of 40 yards. 
Japanese (cotton warp,) from $7.00 per roll. 
We offer a special line of 


INLAID LINOLEUM 


at a great reduction. 
Also remnants of Oilcloths and Printed Linoleums 
at about one-half price. 


SHF PPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 


Pulpit 
Platforms 


Designs sub- 





Nivea mitted for all 
aeeMme changes desired 
in the Church 
laterior; Pul- 
pit Platform or 
Choir - showing 
@ parts to be exe 
; cuted by local 
labor and parts 
shipped from 

New York. 


Pulpit Furniture, Communion Tables, Stained 
Glass, Memorial Tablets, &c. 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out, The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE Co. ” Taunton, Mass, pape po l Chases Ranges. 


O 
Caine 
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Kerala 





Delicate laces, silks, lin- 
ens and woolens demand 
Pearline —it prolongs the 
life of all fabrics and res- 
: _fores their original beauty. 
Avoid ie Coarse fabrics and heavy 
Imitations work demand Pearline— 
it Spares the women. 









































